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One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Commencement 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1909 


PROGRAMME 

a?6 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties, 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

Rev.  James  Alan  Montgomery,  S.T.D.,  Chaplain  of  The  Day 
Hymn — “Our  Father  in  Heaven” 
Presentations 

The  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel  Medal 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton 
The  John  Clark  Sims  Memorial  Scholarships 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Introduction 

The  Provost  of  the  University 


Oration 

Josiah  H.  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  of  the  College 
“The  Best  in  University  Training” 

Hymn — “Hail,  Pennsylvania” 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 
Hymn — “Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God” 
Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  The  Day 
& 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

PHILADELPHIA 
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HONORARY  DEGREES 


Master  of  Arts 

John  Thomson 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
Charles  Bingham  Penrose 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Edward  Miller  Jefferys 


Degrees  in  Course. 
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DEGREES  IN  COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Walter  Franklin  Atkinson 
Frederic  Lyman  Ballard 
Charles  James  Cole,  Jr. 

Walter  Francis  Coles 
Thomas  Sinclair  Dickson 
Frederick  Charles  Dietz 
John  Benjamin  Earnshaw 
Clement  Edgar  Foust 
Frederick  Alexander  Garrett 
Antony  Laussat  Geyelin 
John  Joseph  Gilbert 
Robert  Martin  Gilson 

Ernest 


Herbert  Spencer  Harned 

Tobias  Cope  Harr 

Frank  Abercrombie  Hollowbush 

Aaron  Charles  Robert  Keiter 

Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel 

George  Buckley  Krantz,  Jr. 

Caiman  David  Matt 

Arthur  Hagen  Miller 

John  Musser 

Morris  Oliensis 

Charles  Henry  Scott,  Jr. 

Frank  Doughten  Tyson 
wel  Vail 


Bachelor  of  Music 

Marshall  Moore  Bartholomew  Alexander  Hull 

Edna  Grant  Clarke  Alice  Cary  Lougeay  McClintock 

Rose  May  Patten 


Bachelor  of  Science 


Frederick  William  Breitinger 
Everett  Henry  Brown,  Jr. 

Henry  Paul  Brown,  Jr. 

Willard  Smith  Campbell 
Radcliffe  Cheston,  Jr. 

George  Archer  Clowes 
Samuel  Harvey  Day 
Warner  Erwin  Doran 
Elenthere  Paul  duPont 
John  Henry  Fike 
Henry  Plerman  Freund,  Jr. 
Frank  Goldsworthy  Fulton 
Arden  Dean  Greenlee 
Walter  Stewart  Griscom 
Wilmer  Krause  Groff 
Howard  Forde  Hansell,  Jr. 
James  Milton  Hess,  Jr. 

Carl  Hubbard  Hoover 
John  Francis  Horty 
Allan  Irving  Huckins 
William  Harold  Hughes 
Maurice  Husik 

Harry 


Robert  Bines  Woodward  Hutt 
Archibald  Carl  Heller 
William  Dowlin  Jones 
Frank  Alan  Laurie,  Jr. 

John  Kidd  Lee 
George  Draper  Lewis 
George  Augustus  Linhart 
Edward  Emanuel  Lupin 
Rodney  King  Merrick 
Harold  Miller  Null 
Walter  George  Pfeil 
William  Wallace  Roberts 
Edward  Burton  Robinette 
Charles  Alison  Scully 
Paul  Milliken  Sloan 
John  Dee  Steen 
Percival  Smith  Strauss 
Charles  Carter  Taylor 
Stockton  Townsend 
Emile  Rivoir  Walliser 
Philip  Work 

Spencer  Disston  Wright,  Jr. 
ick  Zinsser 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


Earl  Frederick  Bankes 
Paul  Amos  Bartholomew 
Albert  Laurence  Beneker 
Raymond  Walcott  Bristol 
Edward  Baker  Caldwell,  Jr. 
John  Pollock  Curtis 
Joseph  Ivan  Dise 
Louis  Smith  Dunbar 
Theodore  Search  Fetter 
John  Roscoe  Gr unwell 

Cecil 


Wallace  Eugene  Hance 
William  Frank  Hitchens 
Horace  Milton  Hokanson 
Frank  William  Kervick 
George  Simpson  Koyl 
Karl  Scott  Putnam 
James  Wells  Rollinson 
George  Louis  Scheling 
Harold  Benedict  Senior 
Lucius  Read  White,  Jr. 

Meridith  Winbigler 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Edmund  Newton  Harvey 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


Elwood  Foster  Coffman 
Charles  Howard  Cox 
Herman  Diedirich  Eggers,  Jr. 
John  Thomas  Fegley 
Edward  Morris  Hughes 
John  R.  MacPherson  Klotz 
Harry  Conrad  Kofke 
Robert  Fisher  Laird 
Augustus  Levy 
William  Netoffsky 


Isaac  Alonzo  Nicholas 
Howard  Probert  Protheroe 
Joseph  Rosin 
Bertrand  Schneeberg 
Frank  Spindler 
Leon  duPree  Stratton 
Harry  Wallace  Subers 
Henry  Eckert  Wanner 
Louis  Albert  Wills 
Don  Allen  Young 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


Lyle  Loren  Jenne 
Henry  Jacob  Klaer 


William  Clarence  Yerger 
Wilson  Stearly  Yerger 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


John  Terrell  Aldrich 
William  Ellis  Baker 
Harold  Leo  Bauder 
Alfred  Fortin  Beck 
Charles  Benham,  Jr. 

Rudolph  William  Beuttenmuller 
William  Frazier  Bilyeu 
Henry  Valentine  Blank 
Wilford  Broadbelt 
John  Andrews  Brook 
Eugene  Baker  Brown,  Jr. 

John  Henry  Brown,  Jr. 

Edwin  Bert  Callow 
Lewis  Boyer  Chamberlain 
William  Thomas  Clay 
Abraham  Albert  Crowell 
John  Farenwald 
Isaac  Fogel 

Leon  Benjamin  Garrison 

Albert  Henry 


Kenneth  Eugene  Gill 
William  Garrett  Grove 
Guy  Kammerer  Haldeman 
Harry  Parker  Hammond 
Harold  Hellyer 
William  Shannon  Lohr 
Albert  Henry  Moorshead 
William  Richard  Morgan 
William  Henry  Moscrip 
Charles  William  Newell 
Palmer  Farragut  Newell 
Leo  Benjamin  Perzin 
William  Rodgers  Sauter 
Charles  Henry  Schaefer 
Grover  Cleveland  Sessler 
Ritner  Kelsey  Walling 
C.  Lawrence  Warwick 
Maurice  Anderson  Webster 
Ray  Clifford  Wilson 
Woerner 


Degrees  in  Course. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Morton  DeWitt  Bamberger 
Wilton  Agnew  Barrett 
Ferren  Frank  Blaisdell 
Walter  Loucks  Bond 
George  Hollis  Brimmer 
Harold  Stacy  Brown 
Arthur  Justin  Bryant 
Fred  Louis  Buseck 
Clarence  Newell  Callender 
Theodore  Campbell  Carey 
Sewell  Hopkins  Corkran 
Arthur  George  Drefs 
Walter  John  Fisher 
Wayne  Harrison  Folger 
Donald  Knapp  Harris 
George  Polk  Hippee 
Arthur  Albert  Hofmann 
Sir-Wu  Ching-fu  Hsii 
Hung  Yiu  Hu 
Chu  Tsu  Hung 
Romuald  Laurentius  Karuza 
Hajime  Kawasaki 
Charles  Keinath 
Robert  Alexander  Kern 
Arthur  Blaine  Kiefaber 
Arthur  Kitson,  Jr. 

Norman  Willis  Klopfer 
William  Henry  Kraus 
Leroy  Krone  Lafean 
Stanislaw  Leoncjusz  Landie 

Tung 


Charles  Joseph  McManus 
Roy  Artimus  Manwaring 
Harold  Pinkham  Marsh 
John  James  Meily 
Morton  Gibbons-Neff 
Lambert  Ott,  Jr. 

Claude  Lewis  Peterman 
Mortlock  Stratton  Pettit 
Francis  Lasher  Plumly 
Chen  Kwang  Pu 
Edmund  Henkels  Rogers 
Irving  David  Rossheim 
Liu  Ching  Shan 
Frank  Henry  Schrenk 
John  Wilson  Shaw 
Raymond  Maurice  Slotter 
J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr. 

Frank  Howard  Thomas 
George  Jarvis  Thompson 
Chin-kien  Kiang-ting  Tsao 
Lin  Tsae  Tsin 
Harris  Waite 

Kasimierz  Franciszek  Wasilewski 
Matthew  Kear  Watkins,  Jr. 
Harry  Forrest  Wendel 
John  Archibald  Williams 
Lewis  Hoyt  Williams 
Hollis  Wolstenholme 
Arthur  Morley  Worden 
Chinson  Young 
i-chun 


Bachelor  of  Science 

John  Edward  Allen 
Howard  Broadwell 
Edward  Mulford  Dering,  Jr. 
Augustine  Leo  Donnelly 
John  Garrett  Felton 
Clifford  Lloyd  Haldeman 
Wilmer  Crooks  Hanson 
Walter  Freeman  Hovev 
Raymond  Humphrey  Keil 
Elmer  Langham  Kyle 
William  George  McEwan,  Jr. 

Rossiter  W 


in  Electrical  Engineering 

John  Vincent  Matthews 
William  Messinger 
Louis  Charles  Metz 
Jerome  Kaufman  Meyer 
Haviland  Hull  Platt 
Edward  Tyson  Reichert.  Jr. 
James  Clawson  Roop 
' Charles  Leonard  Schoch 
Warren  Sheble 
Thompson  Arthur  Trexler 
Bayse  Newcomb  Westcott 
lliam  Wilbraham 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


Henry  Wilson  Bradbury 
Charles  Girton  Cadwallader,  Jr. 
Charles  Boker  Cooke,  Jr. 

Harry  Clinton  Dean 
Paul  Freedley 
Arthur  Winfield  Haring 
Lewis  Herman  Haupt 


Horace  Greenwood  Hill 
William  Perry  Eveland  Hitner 
Kenneth  Flowie 
Richard  Gladden  Miller 
John  Howard  Mitchell,  Jr. 
John  Gray  Moxey 
Walter  Bispham  Murphy 
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Degrees  in  Course. 


‘Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering — Continued 


Raymond  Chapman  Pierce 
Robert  Llewellyn  Radcliff 
George  Linder  Schuhmann 
Dudley  Shoemaker 
Ward  H.  Snook 
Milton  Caleb  Stuart 
Robert  Mildrum  Tyack 


Peter  Liebrandt  Weimer 
Charles  Robert  Weiss 
Maurice  Seal  White 
William  Philipps  Woodroffe 
Arnold  Ainley  Wright 
Jamard  Richard  Zeckwer 
Edward  Herman  Zieber 


Civil  Engineer 

Lynn  Elwood  Perry 


Electrical  Engineer 

Wilmer  Middleton  Shallcross  Arthur  Bowers  Stitzer 

Eugene  Wilson  Yearsley 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Stanley  Gausler  Child  William  Campbell  Kerr 

John  Edwin  Fulweiler  Max  Philip  Morrison 

Horace  Goldstein  Rowan  Penrose  Perkins 

John  Ignatius  Rogers,  Jr. 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Herbert  Clifford  Bell 
Edward  Clinton  Bixler 
William  Henry  Chapin 
Emmanuel  Wilson  Cober 
Allen  Klein  Faust 
Helen  Garwood 
Fanny  Cook  Gates 
Charles  McDowell  Gillan 
Ben  Leon  Glascock 
Mary  Bowers  Hall 
Cassius  Eugene  Hiatt 
Mina  Kerr 
William  John  Long 
Marion  Mackenzie 

Edgar 


Edward  Preston  Moxey,  Jr. 
Scott  Nearing 

Robert  Gildersleeve  Paterson 
George  Basil  Randels 
S.  L.  Millard  Rosenberg 
Attilio  Filippo  Sbedico 
Nancy  Elnora  Scott 
Charles  Jacob  Sembower 
Henry  Bradford  Smith 
Stevenson  Smith 
Joseph  Leasure  Kline  Snyder 
Clara  Harrison  Town 
Walter  Kurt  Van  Haagen 
Frank  Wenner 
Wherry 


Master  of  Arts 


Calvin  Osborne  Althouse 
Harold  Stacy  Brown 
John  Ell  wood  Calhoun 
William  Webster  Chandler 
Charles  Frederick  Dapp 
Samuel  Weiller  Fernberger 
Wilbur  Plenry  Fleck 
Armand  Jacques  Gerson 
Stewart  Wesley  Gisriel 
Frank  Macknight  Gray 
Jane  Roberts  Harper 
Robert  Alexander  Kern 
Franklin  Samuel  Kuntz 
Stanislaw  Leoncjusz  Landie 


John  Andrew  Lesh 
James  McClintock 
William  Roy  McNutt 
Franklin  Pierce  Manhart 
Tsunezo  Meiji 
Ida  L.  K.  Miller 
Isaac  Rissmiller 
Newell  Wheeler  Sawyer 
Stanley  Pulliam  Shugert 
George  Washington  South,  Jr. 
William  Warren  Sweet 
Riukichi  Takagi 

Wellington  Eugene  Van  Wormer 
John  Ogle  Warfield 
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Degrees  in  Course. 

Master  of  Science 

Abel  Jones  Evans  George  Byron  Armbruster  Phillips 

John  Hughes  Muller  Damaso  Rivas 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Loudon  Niblo  John  Linck  Ulrich 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


Joseph  Addison  Abrams 
Guilliaem  Aertsen,  Jr. 

Daniel  Alexander 
John  Carlisle  Arnold 
Jacob  Louis  Barrick 
William  Francis  Bell 
Edward  Macfunn  Biddle 
George  Martin  Bryson 
Inglis  Edward  Donald  Cameron 
James  Thomas  Carey 
Ernest  Clarke  Carman 
Harold  Ammon  Carmichael 
James  Douton  Carpenter,  Jr. 
Henry  Humphrey  Chang 
Neil  Chrisman 
Winfield  Wilson  Crawford 
William  Johnstone  Elliott 
Charles  Benton  Ermentrout 
Maskell  Ewing,  Jr. 

William  Bernard  Ford 
James  Edward  Gallen 
Albert  Thatcher  Hanby 
Howard  Martain  Henderson 
Charles  Crawford  Hindman 
Arthur  Emlen  Hutchinson 
Walter  Neill  Keating 
Wallace  Montgomery  Keely 
William  Francis  Aloysius  Kelly 
Joseph  Aloysius  Keough 
James  Buchanan  Lichtenberger 
William  Downey  Long 


John  Jacob  McCann 
Alexander  McConnell 
Richard  Thomas  McSorley 
John  Fred  Maloney 
Eugene  Angelo  Martin 
Norwood  Deal  Matthias 
Warren  Koons  Miller 
Thomas  Joseph  Minnick,  Jr. 
Joseph  Moss 

Theodore  Edward  Nichterlein 
George  Pownall  Orr 
Dale  Howard  Parke 
John  Franklin  Powell 
Louis  William  Robey 
William  John  Rooke 
Zygmunt  Rynkiewicz 
Isadore  Emanuel  Sauder 
Warren  Crocker  Schermerhorn 
Forrester  Holmes  Scott 
William  Henry  Smallock 
Julius  David  Stern 
Louis  Edwin  Stern 
John  Joseph  Stetser 
Frank  Wells  Stewart.  Jr. 

Alvin  West  Sykes 
Francis  Richards  Taylor 
Joseph  Tunney 
Caroline  Agnes  Underhill 
William  Merle  Watkins 
Clifford  A.  Watson 
Russell  Seipt  Wolfe 


Doctor 

Francis  Raymond  Adams 
Winfield  Harrison  Ammarell 
James  Armstrong 
James  VanHorne  Ballantyne 
William  Henry  Best 
Charles  Hilary  Boehm 
Edmund  Simpson  Boice 
Abraham  William  Bowker 
Raymond  W.  Brown 
Hugh  Baird  Campbell 
Howard  Martin  Cleveland 
Ralph  Edward  Clogher 
Linfred  Lindale  Cooper 
Carson  Coover 
John  Stanley  Coulter 


of  Medicine 

F.  Homer  Curtiss 
Thomas  Joseph  Dailey 
Alquin  Jay  Davis 
Frederick  Allison  Davis 
George  Cresswell  Davis 
William  Milton  Dill 
Dexter  Wright  Draper 
Lauren  Samuel  Eckels 
William  Norman  Ferguson 
Herbert  Herman  Forcheimer 
John  Patrick  Gallagher,  Jr. 
Chester  McIntyre  George 
Henry  Rawle  Geyelin 
Morris  Ginsburg 
Hyman  Isaac  Goldstein 
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Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Medicine — Continued 


Hubert  Barnard  Gudger 
Chester  Raymond  Haig 
Robert  North  Hamblen 
William  Hartz 
Walter  Benjamin  Harvey 
Hubert  Benbury  Haywood 
Marlin  Webster  Heilman 
Charles  Parmenas  Henry 
Jacob  Leon  Herman 
Rollo  Howard  Hoey 
Arthur  Haddon  Hopkins 
Arthur  West  Hopper 
Jasper  Victor  Howard 
John  Howorth 
Robert  Coffman  Hughes 
George  Howard  Hungerford 
Spencer  Wells  Hurst 
Arthur  Flournoy  Jackson 
Leon  Jonas 
John  Ambrose  Kenny 
Benjamin  Witt  Key 
Oscar  J.  Kingsbury 
Oscar  Jesse  Kievan 
Scott  Lorain  Koch 
Don  Cameron  Kyper 
Irwin  Palmer  Levi 
Tsing  Meu  Li 
John  Hall  Lilly 
Henrique  Lindenberg 
Philip  Aloysius  Lonergan 
Edward  James  Lynch 
Joseph  William  Lyons 
Hesser  Gilford  McBride 
Bernard  Mann 
Victor  Llewellyn  Mann 
Samuel  Mathewson  Donnell  Mar- 
shall 

John  William  Means 
Bernard  Melamed 
Arthur  Monroe  Mendenhall 

Dikran  Maruke 


Arthur  Louis  Meyer 
Daniel  Tucker  Miller 
Fisher  Booth  Eckert  Miller 
Lloyd  Moffitt 
Benedicto  Montenegro 
Robert  Gillis  Mossman 
Henry  Clay  Munro,  Jr. 

Theodore  Frederic  Myler 
Walter  Holmes  Oliver 
Franklin  Pierce  Phillips 
Franklin  Pierce  Pyles 
Martin  Emil  Rehfuss 
Floyd  Troutman  Romberger 
Otho  Bescent  Ross 
Samuel  Archer  Rulon,  Jr. 

Louis  Theodore  de  Medici  Sajous 

Jacob  Yetter  Salzman 

Charles  Hassiepen  Sanderson 

Harry  Dickey  Sewell 

Loyal  Ambrose  Shoudy 

Leopold  Shumacker 

Warren  Newton  Shuman 

James  Knox  Simpson 

Joseph  Linton  Siner 

Edward  Simmons  Sledge 

Carl  Rossow  Steinke 

Joseph  Anthony  Stockier 

Charles  Henry  Stone 

William  Blaine  Swartley 

Charles  Earl  Updegraff 

Ruben  Villalobos 

Guy  Freeman  Wakefield 

Eli  Slifer  Walls 

Charles  Channing  Watt,  Jr. 

Clarence  Wilton  Way 

Walter  Edward  Whalen 

Arthur  Ryland  Wilkinson 

Philip  Francis  Williams 

Henry  Moses  Wise 

Charles  Howard  Witmer 

Yazujian 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Eduardo  Acosta 
Henry  Kiver  Allison 
Joseph  Elliott  Andrews 
Luis  Raul  Angulo 
Samuel  Freas  Ashelman 
George  Egerton  Balderston 
Joseph  James  Barrett 
Irvin  Halsey  Beach 
Charles  Wesley  Beauchamp 
Herbert  Patrick  Beckett 
Harry  LeRov  Billings 
Theodor  Blum 


David  Albert  Bolard 
Hendrik  Hermann  Theodoras 
Arie  Bor, 

Rolla  Jay  Bristol 
Frank  William  Walford  Brough- 
ton 

Edward  Leo  Brown 
William  Allen  Brown 
Reginald  Arthur  Bull 
Stuart  Franklin  Bushong 
William  Henry  Calhoun 
Luis  de  la  Carrera 


Degrees  in  Course. 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Gonzalo  de  la  Cerda 
Frank  Augustus  Chapman 
William  David  Clifford 
Clarence  Roth  Colborn 
Henri  Collard 
Arthur  Mantor  Cragin 
Lawrence  Charles  Crockett 
John  Hamilton  Dalrymple 
Harold  Evans  Davis 
Charles  Richard  Dayton 
Jacques  Colin  Frederic  Demar- 
quette 

George  Lancelot  Deschler 
Edmund  Atwell  Devine 
Charles  Henry  Doran 
Herman  Ettenson 
Niles  Maxon  Faulkner 
James  Francis  Feely 
William  John  Frost 
Donald  Lindsay  Galbreath 
John  Joseph  Gavin 
Hubert  George  Gick 
Ivar  Charles  Gingras 
Ernest  Emil  Girard 
Maurice  Charles  Girardin 
Chester  Nathaniel  Gitt 
Edward  Carl  Godfrey 
Thomas  Augustus  Gormley 
Earl  Ellsworth  Greenwell 
Edward  Henry  Grosse 
Gordon  Melton  Gunn 
Harald  Anders  Jean  Hallander 
Michael  Benedict  Harris 
John  Leon  Hartranft 
William  John  Heintz 
Jerome  Gross  Hess 
William  Irving  Hoot 
William  Henry  Horahan 
Herbert  Vivian  Hordern 
Rollin  Dewey  Jenney 
James  Hoffer  Johnson 
John  Watkins  Jones 
James  Henry  Keane 
Carl  Fred  Keim 
J.  Craig  King 
Eugene  Kienzle  Krause 

Adolphe 


Joseph  Kuttner 

Jan  Willem  van  Kuyk 

Edwin  George  Lauder,  Jr. 

Lionel  Jeffrey  Llewellyn 
Morton  Joseph  Loeb 
Fabio  Leite  Loureiro 
George  Francis  Madigan 
Charles  Augustus  JMallon 
Samuel  Hugh  Marron 
Frank  Marshall 
James  Carr  Maslen 
Israel  Samuel  Miller 
Edwin  Royle  Morris 
Karl  Nachtigall 
Lewis  Edwin  Neagley 
Eugene  John  O’Curry 
Joseph  Ignatius  O’Farrell 
William  Samuel  Paine 
Seymour  Thomas  Percival 
Rollo  Oliver  Peters 
Isaac  Smedley  Pike,  Jr. 

James  Joseph  Quigley 
Rafael  Robles,  Jr. 

William  John  Charles  Ruempler 
Glanville  Kossuth  Satchell 
John  William  Scherer 
Joseph  Wilbur  Scott 
Paul  Seitz 

Arthur  William  Smith 
Walter  Cornell  Smith 
Norman  Ray  Snively 
Samuel  Sobel 
Fulgence  Lucien  Solas 
Paul  Victor  Soxhlet 
Frederick  Charles  Stevens 
William  Denton  Taylor 
Edwin  Spencer  Tebbutt 
Charles  Edgar  Wagg 
Maynard  Bruce  Warburton 
Sydney  Stark  Warner 
George  Alfred  Wessner 
Robert  Lunsford  Wheless 
Thomas  Lowry  Wilcox 
Charles  Henry  Wilkinson 
William  Jefferson  Wilkinson 
Edwin  St.  Clair  Wren 
Zimmermann 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Lionel  Hugh  Adams 
Harry  Walter  Barnard 
Bruce  Blair 
Elias  Thomas  Booth 
Edward  Aloysius  Cahill 


Edward  Coalson  Campbell 
Samuel  Coane 

William  Alexander  Cooke,  Jr. 
Harry  Calvin  Crawford 
Raymond  Anthony  Devlin 


Certificates,  Honors  and  Prizes. 
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Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Continued 


Thomas  Augustus  Doyle 
Harry  Michael  Farley 
Garland  Edward  Finney 
Hugh  Laurimore  Fry 
Marcus  Montgomery  Fulton 
John  Joseph  Graham 
Samuel  Franklin  Griesemer 
Frederick  Helb  Hartenstein 
Wilhelmus  Hubertus  Hoedt 
James  Cover  Horner 
Arthur  Sydney  Houchin 
Harry  Hathaway  Howe 
David  William  Hughes 
Jesse  Freeman  Humphreville 
Harry  Wesley  Jakeman 
William  Joseph  Lee 


Harry  Frederick  Leighton 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Lowe 
James  Francis  Lynett 
Salvador  Moncada 
Warren  Roy  Piersol 
Isaac  Briggs  Powell 
Edward  Records,  Jr. 

Herbert  Edgar  Ruch 
Roswell  Corbett  Sartwell 
Edwin  Domer  Schrock 
Charles  Herman  Schultz 
Henry  Lazar  Sommer 
Rudolf  Spang 
James  Walter  Thomas 
George  Trinkle  Van  Buskirk 
Walter  Glenn  White 


Awarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 
Harry  Wesley  Altman 
William  P.  Dawson 
Theodore  Ross  Ferry 
Rollin  E.  Gebhart 
Lawrence  Hanyston  Hall 
Raymond  Walter  Hatch 


Frederick  Charles  Hummel 
Joseph  Nelson 
George  Nicholas  Ray 
Thomas  Warden  Rinehart 
Walter  Calvert  Sharp 
Frederick  Lloyd  Swartz 


IN  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  AND  BANKING 


Albert  Frederick  Alstrom 
Harold  Stanley  Evans 
Morris  Leopold  Goldberger 
Richard  Henry  Heller,  Jr. 
Karl  J.  Kaufmann 
Charles  T.  Kirk 
Walter  G.  Lamade 

IN  EVENING  SCHOOL  OF 
Ernest  Marlatt  Aldred 
William  James  Asher 
William  James  Blair 
Harry  Morton  Corbett 
David  Craig 

William  Atkinson  Craig 
Frederick  Edgar  Cunningham 


Ralph  Seward  Marx 
Howard  Daniel  Megary 
Frank  Manning  Snyder 
George  Bruce  Wallace 
Thomas  Francis  Walsh 
Sanford  Samuel  Wendel 
John  Sylvans  Williams 

ACCOUNTS 

Ernest  H.  Dale 
Howard  Milton  Dawson 
Matthew  Black  Duffy 
Joseph  Davis  Ferry 
Harry  Clark  Gretz 
Albert  Hill 
Irvin  Gaylord  Hopkins 
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Louis  Eyre  Kirk 
Charles  Harlan  Kyle 
Harry'  Ligtermoet 
John  Vincent  Lacy 
Richard  Dunlop  Leonard 
Edward  Joseph  McGrath 
Donald  Stewart  McIlhone 
Wallace  Gilicyson  Murfit 

IN  MUSIC 
Earle  Beatty 
Rae  Deborah  Benjamin 
Florence  Edna  Davis 
Harry  Robinson  Day* 

John  Linns  Hayas 
Philias  Franklin  Hill 
Thomas  Gordian  Lahart 
Mary  Elizabeth  Lyman 
Helen  Pauline  Mallery 


Robert  Thomas  Rodd 
William  John  Seltzer 
Charles  Theodore  Henry  Storm 
George  Sykes 
William  Howard  Timm 
Charles  C.  Wells 
Sidney  Whitmore 
William  Jeffers  Wilson 


John  Paul  Miller 
Ellen  Melissa  Newhall 
Isabel  Oliver  Read 
Stanley*  Trotter  Reiff 
Virginia  Rasco 
Helena  Shortland 
Rae  Livingston  Solt 
Adele  Sutor 
Helen  Ware 
Ellen  Winsor 


IN  TRANSPORTATION 

Eugene  Edward  Dullahan 


fonOTS 

SENIOR  HONORS 


IN  ARTS 

William  Smith  Campbell 
Charles  James  Cole,  Jr. 
Walter  Francis  Coles 
Frederick  Charles  Dietz 
Clement  Edgar  Forest 
John  Joseph  Gilbert 
Arden  Dean  Greenlee 
Carl  Hubbard  Hoover 
Allan  Irving  Huckins 
William  Dowlin  Jones 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 


Aaron  Charles  Robert  ICeiter 
Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel 
George  Buckley  Krantz,  Jr. 
John  Musser 
Charles  Henry  Scott,  Jr. 

John  Dee  Steen 
Charles  Carter  Taylor 
Frank  Doughton  Tyson 
Ernest  Macdowel  Vail 
Emile  Rivoir  Walliser 


William  Frank  Hitchens 

IN  BIOLOGY 

Edmund  Newton  Harvey 


M 
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IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

William  Garrett  Grove  William  Shannon  Lohr 

Harry  Parker  Hammond  Charles  Laurence  Warwick 

IN  CHEMISTRY 

Joseph  Rosin  Bertrand  Schneeberg 

Leon  Dupree  Stratton 

IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Wilmer  Crooks  Hanson  Walter  Freeman  Hovey 

Lewis  Herman  Haupt  Raymond  Humphrey  Keil 

William  Perry  Eveland  Hitner  Bayse  Newcomb  Westcott 

Edward  Herman  Zieber 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN  ARCHITECTURE 

William  Jarrett  Hallo  well  Hough 
Harry  Sternfeld 


IN  ARTS 

William  Lewis  Abbott 
John  Stokes  Baldwin 
Edward  Ashbrook  Briggs 
William  Seal  Carpenter 
Ernest  Waldron  Cheyney 
William  August  Hurwitz 
Reese  Davis  James 

IN  BIOLOGY 
Laura  Lamb 
Rae  Barry  MacAllister 
Francis  Whittier  Pennell 


Helmuth  Moltke  Kieswetter 
Guy  Nearing 

Edwin  William  Perrott,  Jr. 
William  Plummer,  Jr. 

Karl  William  Henry  Scholz 
George  John  Weimar 
Walther  John  Wessels 
Wolle 


Helen  Katherine  Sawyer 
D.  Walter  Steckbeck 
Cora  Beggs  Thomson 


IN  CHEMISTRY 

Herbert  William  Goldberg  Julian  Stern  Simsohn 

IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Walter  Stillwell  Crowell  Carl  Van  Schaick  Patterson 

John  David  Gill  Lawrence  James  Pearson 

Kenneth  Ralph  Knapp  James  Mortimer  Skinner 

Joseph  Weil  Weitzenkorn 

IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
'Joseph  Peter  Liebsch 
Clyde  Beethoven  Pyle 
Walter  Edward  Rosengarten 


Fred  Lester  Simon 
Herbert  Francis  Wagner 
Edgar  Wayback  Wambold 
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IN  ECONOMICS 
Robert  Francis  Devine,  Jr. 
Venancio  B.  Galeano 


Frank  Parker,  Jr. 

Alfred  Joseph  Brown  Schmidt 


IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Charles  Dickerman 
Hugh  Patrick  Doyle 


Alvan  Harlan  Gallaher 


Norman  Woodward  Pennepacker 
Barton  Presley  Leeds  Sibole 


William  Earle  Dunn 
Benjamin  Fox 
Harold  Leroy  Freas 


Howard  Earle  Tomlinson 
Calvin  Corda  Williams 


Robert  Farber  Wolff 


IN  THE  COLLEGE 


I 


Entrance  Prizes. 


1.  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  for  the  best  special  examination  in  the 
French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To  Thaddeus 
Louis  Szlapka. 

2.  A prize  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best  special  examina- 
tion in  Mathematics  by  a candidate  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Arts 
and  Science.  To  Frank  Duffield  Lyons. 


II 


Faculty  Prizes. 


1.  A prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  by 
a member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  A discussion  of  Descartes’ 
axiom,  “ I think,  therefore  I am.”  To  Christian  Frederick  Klebsattel. 

2.  A prize  for  the  best  examination  by  a member  of  the  Freshman  Class 
on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To  Frederick  Eissler. 

3.  A prize  to  a member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.  To  Frieda  Mueller. 

4.  A prize  to  a member  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  most  meritorious 
work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and  above  the  regular 
course.  To  Emile  Rtvoir  Walliser. 

5.  A first  prize  and  a second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  examina- 
tions on  the  Lectures  on  Quaternions  given  to  a voluntary  class.  To 
John  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  the  Senior  Class.  Second  prize  not  awarded. 
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6.  A prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  History  and  English  Literature  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The  Political,  Religious  and  Social 
Opinions  of  Sir  Thomas  More  as  shown  in  the  Utopia.  To  Allan  Irving 
Huckins.  Honorable  Mention  of  Morris  Oliensis  and  Frank  Doughten 
T YSON. 

7.  A prize  for  the  best  Essay  in  English  Literature  by  a member  of  the 
Junior  Class.  Subject:  Addison’s  Cato  and  the  Dramatic  Use  of  the 
Three  Unities.  To  Samuel  Rosenbaum. 

8.  A prize  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three  speakers  in  the  annual 
Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate-  Equally  to  Charles  William 
Ackley,  Frederick  Henry  Koschwitz,  Helmuth  Moltke  Kiesewetter. 

9.  A first  prize  and  a second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any  vegetable.  First  prize  to  Alice 
Marie  Rodman  ; second  prize  to  D.  Walter  Steckbeck.  Honorable  Men- 
tion of  Helen  Katherine  Sawyer,  John  Clinton  Adams,  Edwin  Pan- 
coast Longaker,  Samuel  Harold  Boyd. 

10.  A first  prize  and  a second  prize  for  the  best  and  second  best  prepara- 
tions illustrating  the  anatomy  or  embryology  of  any  animal.  First  prize 
to  Edmund  Newton  Harvey;  second  prize  to  Elizabeth  Cathcart 
Hickson. 

11.  A prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To  George  John 
Weimar.  Honorable  Mention  of  Randolph  Faries  and  Thomas  Hum- 
phreys, Jr. 

12.  A prize  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  pass  the 
best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To  William  August 
Hurwitz.  Honorable  Mention  of  Thomas  Humphreys,  Jr. 

Ill 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

1.  The  Henry  Reed  Prize,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  for 
the  best  English  Essay  by  a member  of  the  Senior  Class.  Subject:  The 
Poetry  of  Thomas  E.  Brown , the  Manx  Poet.  To  Walter  Francis  Coles. 

2.  A prize  for  the  best,  and  a prize  for  the  second  best,  Latin  Essay 
by  a member  of  the  Graduating  Class,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.  (Not  competed  for.) 

3.  The  Joseph  Warner  Yardley  Prize,  founded  by  The  Class  of  1877 
in  memory  of  their  classmate,  for  the  best  Thesis  in  Political  Economy 
by  a member  of  the  Senior  Class.  (Not  competed  for.) 

4.  A prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  Wylie  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition 
of  the  second  year.  To  Helmuth  Moltke  Kiesewetter.  Plonorable 
Mention  of  Reese  Davis  James  and  Darrell  Hevenor  Smith. 
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5.  The  Assayers  and  Miners  Gangue  offers  a prize  to  Post-Seniors 
in  Chemistry  and  to  Seniors  in  Chemistry  (four-year  course).  To  Louis 
Albert  Wills. 

6.  The  Priestley  Club,  composed  of  Alumni  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment, offers  a prize  to  that  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  (Post-Senior 
or  Senior,  four-year  course,  Regular  or  Special),  whose  work  for  that 
year  is  most  satisfactory.  To  Joseph  Rosin. 

7.  The  T-Square  Club  of  Philadelphia  offers  annually  two  prizes  of 
membership  in  the  organization.  They  are  awarded  in  October  of  each 
year  to  those  two  members  of  the  Senior  and  Second-year  Special  Classes 
in  Architecture,  respectively,  who  shall  have  attained  the  highest  standing 
in  the  preceding  years  of  their  courses,  and  who  comply  with  the  Club’s 
general  regulation  regarding  the  submission  of  drawings.  To  George 
Simpson  Koyl,  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  Thomas  Warden  Rinehart, 
of  the  Second-year  Special  Class. 

8-  The  Dante  Society  offers  annually  a prize  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  drawn  from  the  life  and  works  of  Dante.  (Not  awarded.) 

9.  A Traveling  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  the  name  of  the  Deutsche 
Verein  by  the  Department  of  German  to  the  most  worthy  student  of  the 
College,  who  intends  to  continue  his  studies  for  the  higher  degree.  To 
Benjamin  Franklin  Schappelle,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise  has  estab- 
lished a Traveling  Scholarship,  awarded  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  French  to  the  student  best  prepared  for  study  at  a French 
University.  To  Donald  Mackenzie. 

11.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior  or 
Senior  Classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over 
and  above  the  required  courses.  To  Emile  Rivoir  Walliser,  of  the 
Senior  Class. 

12.  The  Prize  in  Architecture  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome, 
open  for  competition  among  qualified  undergraduates  and  graduates  of 
certain  American  architectural  schools,  including  that  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  prize  grants  three  years  of  residence  and  travel 
abroad  for  the  study  of  classic  and  Renaissance  architecture.  To  Roy 
Childs  Jones,  B.S.  in  Architecture,  1908.  Selected  as  one  of  the  four  for 
final  competition. 


Prizes  Founded  for  Individuals. 

1.  A prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  for 
the  best  English  Composition  by  a member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  Sub- 
ject: Journal  of  William  Bradford.  To  Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 
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2.  A prize  founded  by  the  late  D.  Van  Nostrand  and  generously  con- 
tinued by  his  business  successors,  for  the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  in 
Civil  Engineering  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  of  scholarship. 
To  Stanley  Smith. 

3.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen  - 
garten,  Eso.,  and  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class  taking  the 
Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows: 

In  Greek,  for  the  best  examination  on  the  Oration  of  Desmosthenes  on 
the  Crown.  (Not  competed  for.) 

In  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin  Literature 
of  the  Empire.  First  prize  to  Wilson  Vaughan  Little.  Second  prize, 
offered  by  the  Faculty,  Walter  Lowrie  Ritter. 

4.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr., 
a first  prize  and  a second  prize,  awarded  in  a public  debating  contest.  First 
prize  to  Gustav  Henry  Baur,  of  the  Class  of  1910  Law;  second  prize  to 
Arthur  Jerome  Culler,  of  the  Graduate  School.  Honorable  Mention  of 
Samuel  Rosenbaum,  Class  of  1910  College. 

5.  The  Frazier  Prize.— George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a prize  to  the  student  in  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  who,  being  a member  of  the  Football  team,  Baseball  team, 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholar- 
ship. To  Frank  Doughten  Tyson. 

6.  The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize  in  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, in  the  form  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  for  merit  in  a sub- 
ject of  study,  as  designated.  This  prize  has  been  established  by  Maria 
Wharton  Brooke,  as  a memorial  to  her  son,  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke,  a 
graduate  in  Architecture  of  the  Class  of  1897.  Awarded  in  1908-09  in  the 
Senior  Class,  for  high  and  sustained  merit  in  Design,  the  Gold  Medal  to 
William  Frank  Hitchens;  the  Silver  Medal  to  George  Simpson  Koyl; 
the  Bronze  Medal  to  John  Pollock  Curtis. 

7.  The  J.  S.  H.  Prizes — The  following  prizes  are  offered  annually  to 
students  in  the  courses  in  Biology: 

a.  A prize  to  the  student  in  the  first-year  class  in  the  four-year  course, 
or  the  two-year  course,  who,  having  taken  the  entrance  examinations  with- 
out condition,  shall  have  the  highest  standing  in  the  class;  the  term  and 
conduct  to  be  determining  factors,  as  well  as  the  standing  in  examina- 
tions. (Not  competed  for.) 

b.  A prize  to  the  student,  in  the  second  year  of  the  above-named  courses, 
who  shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Francis 
Whittier  Pennell. 

c.  A prize  to  the  third-year  student  in  the  above-named  courses,  who 
shall  stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions.  To  Catharine 
Wetherill  Beekley. 
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d.  A prize  to  the  fourth-year  student  in  the  four-year  course,  who  shall 
stand  first  in  the  class,  under  similar  conditions,  the  standing  for  the 
whole  four  years  to  be  taken  into  account.  Edmund  Newton  Harvey. 

8.  A prize  is  offered  annually,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  for  the  best  thesis  on  The  Autumnal  Coloration  of  Plant  Parts. 
(Not  competed  for.) 

9.  The  Mulford  Prize,  established  through  the  generosity  of  William 
H.  Mulford,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  is  awarded  annually  to  that  mem- 
ber of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  the 
expressive  reading  of  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  as  shown  by  a special  exam- 
ination. To  John  Dee  Steen. 

10.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds 
in  trust  a fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a prize  to  be  named  after 
the  testator.  This  prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  best  student — of  what- 
ever nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Language,  or  German  Litera- 
ture or  both.  To  John  Dee  Steen. 

11.  The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture. — 
The  holder  of  this  scholarship  (established  in  1897)  is  required  to  spend 
one  year  in  travel  and  in  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Europe  under  the 
direction  of  the  Managing  Committee.  The  award  is  made  annually  to 
that  candidate  successful  in  the  final  examination  in  Design.  To  Grant 
Miles  Simon,  of  the  Sophomore  Class.  First  Mention  to  Lucius  Read 
White,  Jr.,  of  the  Senior  Class.  Second  Mention  to  Roy  Childs  Jones, 
of  the  Class  of  1908.  Third  Mention  to  Charles  Lewis  Bolton,  of 
the  Class  of  1906.  Fourth  Mention  to  George  Simpson  Koyl,  of  the 
Senior  Class.  Fifth  Mention  to  Earl  Frederick  Bankes,  of  the  Senior 
Class. 

12.  The  Philo  S.  Bennett  Prize,  given  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Honorable  William  J.  Bryan.  The  interest  on  $400.00  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  essay  on  The  Principles  of  Free  Government.  Not 
awarded. 

13.  The  Mark  and  Simon  Has'sler  Prize. — Mrs.  Leon  S.  Fox  has 
established  a prize  in  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  annual  value  of 
twenty-five  dollars  in  gold.  This  prize  is  to  be  known  as  The  Mark  and 
Simon  Hassler  Prize.  For  the  terms  upon  which  the  prize  is  to  be 
awarded,  reference  is  to  be  had  to  the  Professor  of  Music.  To  Georc-e 
Albert  Bouchard,  of  the  Class  of  1908. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 
The  P.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize,  for  the  best  written  examination  in 
Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice  at  Law  and  in  Equity.  To  Warren 
Koons  Miller.  Honorable  Mention  of  Inglis  Edward  Donald  Cam- 


eron. 
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Meredith  Prize,  for  the  best  essay  on  a Legal  Subject.  To  Robert 
Thomas  McCracken,  Fellow  in  the  Department  of  Law. 

The  Gowen  Fellowships  were  awarded  to  James  Buchanan  Lich- 
tenberger,  James  Thomas  Carey,  of  the  Senior  Class;  George  Feair- 
heller  Deiser,  of  the  Class  of  1898;  William  Henry  Loyd,  of  the  Class 
of  1893. 

The  following  students  received  honors  for  their  third-year  work : 
Inglis  Edward  Donald  Cameron  Warren  Koons  Miller 
James  Thomas  Carey  Louis  William  Robey 

Ernest  Clarice  Carman  John  Joseph  Stetser 

Russell  Seipt  Wolfe 

The  following  third-year  students  received  a general  average  of  90 
and  above  in  the  combined  work  of  their  second  and  third-year  courses, 
and  have  therefore  received  their  degrees  cum  laude: 

Inglis  Edward  Donald  Cameron  Warren  Koons  Miller 
James  Thomas  Carey  John  Joseph  Stetser 

Ernest  Clarke  Carman  Russell  Seipt  Wolfe 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Alumni  Medal  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  attains 
the  highest  general  average  in  examination.  To  George  Howard  Hunger- 
ford. 

The  Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income  derived  from  the 
investment  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
Medical  Student  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  To  George  Howard  Hunger- 
ford. 

The  Prize  of  an  Obstetrical  Forceps,  offered  by  the  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics, to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report 
of  a case  of  Obstetrics  occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  To 
William  Milton  Dill. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  offered  by 
a friend  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has 
proven  himself  to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
To  Tsing  Meu  Li. 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general 
average  in  examinations.  To  William  Joseph  Lee. 

A prize  of  an  Ecraseur,  offered  by  a friend  of  the  Department  to  the 
member  of  the  second-year  class  who  passes  the  best  examinations  in 
Veterinary  Anatomy.  To  Eldon  Leon  Loblein,  Jr. 
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By  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Jefferys,  S.T.D. 

Preached  before  the  Graduating  Classes  of  1009,  in  St.  Peter’s  Church, 

Sunday,  June  13,  1909. 

“THE  GREATNESS  OF  GOD.” 

“God  is  greater  than  our  heart  and  knoweth  all  things.’’ 

St.  John  here  uses  the  word  heart  as  we  use  the  word  con- 
science. He  means  the  faculty  of  the  soul  which  distinguishes 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  commends  the  one  and  condemns 
the  other. 

Conscience  is  like  a ship’s  compass ; like  it  because  the  com- 
pass is  within  the  ship  and  is  an  instrument  which  guides  the  ship 
from  the  haven  where  it  may  be  to  the  haven  where  it  would  be. 
A ship  is  guided  by  many  external  signals : the  sun  by  day  and 
the  stars  by  night ; in  dangerous  places  by  lights  and  ranges,  bells 
and  sirens,  beacons  and  buoys.  But  the  compass  is  a guiding 
instrument  within. 

Note  that  a compass  is  useful  only  when  accurate,  or  when 
its  error  or  aberration  is  known.  Compass  aberrations  result 
yearly  in  many  disasters.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  under- 
writers of  England  and  America  that  more  than  two  thousand 
vessels  are  wrecked  every  year  on  the  oceans  and  inland  waters 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  believed  that  a great  many  of  these  dis- 
asters are  directly  due  to  compass  aberration. 

Navigators  and  helmsmen  speak  of  the  polarity  of  the  com- 
pass. They  mean  its  property  of  pointing  to  the  magnetic  north. 
They  recognize,  however,  that  a compass’  polarity  may  be  dis- 
turbed both  by  interior  and  exterior  influences.  A few  years  ago, 
for  example,  one  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  was  nearly 
wrecked  on  Nantucket  Shoals.  The  cause  was  an  unrecognized 
deviation  of  the  compass.  Some  one  had  driven  a soft  iron  nail 
too  near  the  binnacle.  The  polarity  of  the  compass  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  influences  exterior  to  the  vessel.  After  the  earth- 
quakes of  1906,  two  ocean  steamers  belonging  to  one  line,  in 
command  of  experienced  officers,  were  wrecked  in  the  Pacific. 
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When  lost  both  were  far  out  of  their  course.  Experts  have 
agreed  that  these  and  many  wrecks  at  the  time  were  caused  by 
compass  aberrations  caused  by  “Magnetic  Storms,”  accompany- 
ing or  following  the  earthquakes. 

In  all  these  ways  the  human  conscience  is  like  the  ship’s 
compass.  It  is  an  instrument  of  guidance.  And  it  is  within  us. 
It  is  useful  only  when  it  is  accurate  or  when  its  aberration  is 
known.  Countless  disasters  have  resulted  from  its  deviations  and 
variations  from  the  moral  standard.  And,  finally,  its  polarity 
may  be  destroyed  both  by  interior  and  exterior  influences. 

I.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  duty  in  life  more 
primary  and  essential  than  that  of  correcting,  of  educating,  of 
enlightening  the  conscience. 

A man  may  say,  after  a given  line  of  conduct : “I  have  acted 
according  to  my  conscience.”  And  the  question  of  questions  is : 
does  this  excuse  him?  Many  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  But  let  us  never  forget  that  some  of  the 
greatest  crimes  in  history  have  been  committed  conscientiously. 

The  persecutions  under  Marcus  Aurelius  are  a case  in  point. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  that  the  great  stoic,  the  author 
of  “The  Meditations,”  did  not  act  conscientiously  both  in  public 
and  private  matters.  It  has  been  clearly  proved,  however,  that 
he  was  cognizant  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  Christians 
during  his  reign ; that  his  orders  and  policies  were  responsible 
for  the  burning  of  the  aged  Polycarp  at  Smyrna ; the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Cecilia  at  Rome ; and  the  furious  persecutions  at  Lyons,  in 
which  men,  women  and  little  children  perished. 

Or,  take  that  historic  crime,  which  has  been  used  so  much  by 
writers  of  fiction,  the  assassination  of  Henry  III  of  France  by  the 
monk  Jacques  Clement.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  League 
was  fighting  the  king.  The  monk  prepared  for  his  treachery  and 
murder  with  prayer,  fasting  and  the  Holy  Communion  ! He  then 
forged  a document,  and  was  admitted  to  the  king  to  present  it. 
And  while  the  king  was  reading  the  paper,  the  assassin  drew  his 
dagger  from  his  long  monkish  sleeve  and  plunged  it  into  the 
king's  body.  Here  is  treachery  and  murder  prepared  for  by 
prayer  and  sacraments ; a vile  crime,  but  committed  conscien- 
tiously. 

The  same,  I think,  may  be  said  of  the  recent  massacre  of 
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Armenian  Christians  by  fanatical  Moslem  tribesmen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  same  may  be  said  of  countless  other  acts  of  intoler- 
ance and  persecution,  down  through  the  ages,  within  and  without 
the  Church,  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  cannot  believe  that  such  atrocities  were 
committed  conscientiously.  If  we  feel  so,  let  us  study  St.  Paul’s 
conscience.  No  one  can  find  a more  interesting  study.  St.  Paul 
worked  hard  over  his  conscience,  and  was  ultimately  successful. 
“I  stir  myself  up,”  he  said,  “to  have  a conscience  void  of  offence." 
No  one  can  deny  that  St.  Paul  acted  conscientiously.  And  no 
one  can  deny  the  ferociousness  and  cruelty  of  the  persecutions  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  shut  up  saints  in  prison.  And  when 
they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice  against  them.  “I 
thought  I ought”  was  his  only  excuse.  “Verily  I thought  I ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.” 
It  was  just  as  our  blessed  Lord  had  said  to  His  disciples,  “The 
time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth 
God  service.” 

The  study  of  conscience,  the  science  of  ethics  reveals  that  sin 
may  be  secret  in  several  ways.  The  sinfulness  of  an  action  on  our 
part  may  be  known  to  ourselves,  but  known  to  no  other  being  on 
earth.  It  may  be  known  to  others,  but  not  to  ourselves.  And  it 
may  be  known  neither  to  ourselves  nor  to  our  fellowmen.  But 
there  is  One  “from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid.”  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart  and  knoweth  all  things.  The  sinfulness  of  an 
action  may  be  unknown  to  ourselves.  It  may  be  unknown  to 
others.  But,  however  secret  it  may  be,  it  is  known  to  God. 

A favorite  theory  of  the  conscience  is  that  it  is  “the  voice  of 
God.”  But  the  theory  is  questionable.  Conscience  is  often  the 
“voice  of  the  devil.”  There  is,  however,  this  much  truth  in  the 
theory,  that  the  only  true  way  to  correct,  and  educate,  and  en- 
lighten the  conscience  is  to  learn  to  know  God  better  day  by  day ; 
to  know  Him  in  the  only  possible  way  for  us  to  know  Him,  that 
is,  through  Jesus  Christ,  Whom  He  hath  sent,  “Who  is  the 
brightness  of  His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.” 
“He  that  hath  seen  me,”  He  said,  “hath  seen  the  Father.”  He  is 
the  mediator  between  God  and  Man,  partaking  of  both  natures, 
the  only  possible  channel  of  communication  between  them. 

Nearly  every  writer  upon  ethics  has  been  ready  with  his 
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definition  of  conscience,  and  nearly  every  one  has  defined  it  as 
“self-knowledge.”  Archbishop  Trench,  however,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  meaning.  Conscience,  he  says,  is  compounded  of  “con” 
and  “scio” — I know  with.  The  prefix  is  not  superfluous.  It 
implies  another  Knower.  And  who  is  he?  He  is  God.  That 
other  Knower  whom  the  word  implies  is  God. 

The  sun  dial  is  a correct  and  valuable  instrument  for  telling 
time,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  but  it  is  worthless  if  the  sun  is 
hidden  behind  a cloud.  Knowing  is  morally  worthless  without 
God. 

II.  There  is  no  sin  more  fundamental  than  that  of  abusing 
or  ill-treating  the  conscience.  It  is  one  that  comes  perilously  near 
the  “sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  sin ! 

One  may  abuse  his  conscience,  for  example,  by  forcing  it. 

You  have  seen  stevedores  loading  and  unloading  ships  at  the 
wharf.  Sometimes  they  push  their  trucks  before  them,  push  them 
here  or  there  or  wherever  they  please.  A stevedore  under  such 
circumstances  might  easily  claim  to  be  following  his  truck.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  men  push  about  their  consciences  and  fatuously 
believe  that  they  are  following  them.  They  push  them  wherever 
they  wish  them  to  be. 

It  has  been  said  that  Aaron  Burr  did  not  decide  in  favor  of 
sin,  Satan  and  death,  until  he  had  passed  “forty-eight  hours  in 
cool  and  secluded  thought.” 

And  so  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  approve  almost  any  action, 
if  we  force  our  conscience  long  and  determinedly  enough. 

One  may  abuse  his  conscience  also  by  neglecting  it. 

Some  men  are  commonly  reported  to  have  double  consciences : 
a church  conscience,  for  example,  and  a business  conscience.  But 
we  know  very  well  that  they  have  nothing  of-  the  kind.  The 
simple  truth  is  that,  part  of  the  time,  they  consult  their  con- 
science and,  part  of  the  time,  they  neglect  it.  When  they  are 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  consult  their  conscience 
and  act  accordingly ; and  when  they  are  dealing  wfith  secular  mat- 
ters, they  neglect  their  conscience  and  act  accordingly. 

It  is  like  the  battle  between  those  Parliamentary  giants,  Pitt 
and  Burke.  “I  have  no  fear  of  England,”  Pitt  said,  “she  will 
stand  till  the  judgment  day!”  But  Burke  answered,  “It  is  the 
day  of  no  judgment  that  I fear!” 
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And  finally,  one  may  abuse  his  conscience  by  trifling  with  it. 

It  was  so  with  Lully,  the  founder  of  French  dramatic  music. 
One  day  the  great  composer  fell  sick,  and  he  and  his  friends 
feared  that  his  end  was  near.  Lully  asked  for  a confessor.  A 
monk  was  found.  But  when  he  came,  he  refused  the  penitent 
absolution,  unless  he  would  burn  the  score  of  the  last  opera  he 
had  been  working  upon.  Lully  pointed  to  a desk,  in  which  was 
the  score  of  Achilles  and  Polyxena,  and  ordered  the  manuscript 
destroyed,  and  received  absolution.  In  a few  days  Lully  was 
better  and  able  to  receive  his  friends.  One  of  them,  a noble, 
reproached  him  for  his  folly  for  believing  the  absurdities  of  a 
monk.  But  Lully  smiled,  and  pointing  to  another  desk,  said,  “I 
had  another  copy  of  my  opera  hidden  there.” 

A great  deal  has  been  said,  a great  deal  has  been  written 
about  “the  voice  of  an  accusing  conscience,”  about  “ the  stings  of 
a guilty  conscience,”  but  we  have  just  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  force 
the  conscience,  to  neglect  it  or  to  trifle  with  it.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  the  voice  of 
conscience  that  we  hear,  it  is  not  the  stings  of  a guilty  conscience 
that  we  feel.  It  is  God’s  voice  that  we  hear.  It  is  God’s  stripes 
that  we  feel.  It  is  God  standing  face  to  face  with  the  naked  soul 
and  speaking.  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  cannot  be 
forced,  cannot  be  silenced,  cannot  be  trifled  with. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I mean. 

St.  Mark  tells  us  that,  when  the  name  of  Christ  was  spread 
abroad  Herod  Antipas  said : “It  is  John,  whom  I beheaded,  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead !”  Herod  was  a Sadducee  and  did  not 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  yet  he  believed  that  John, 
whom  he  had  beheaded,  was  somehow  risen  and  was  come  to 
accuse  him ! But  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  prophet, 
it  was  God  speaking  to  his  guilty  soul,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
God  who  cannot  be  forced  or  silenced  or  trifled  with ! 

III.  St.  John’s  words  have  a third  meaning,  a meaning  that 
has  to  do  with  the  corrected  and  enlightened  conscience. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  conscience  has  been  faithfully  cor- 
rected and  enlightened.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  lives? 
Will  it  mean  for  us  serene  and  peaceful  contentment,  the  reward 
for  work  well  done?  Far  from  it!  An  enlightened  conscience  is 
bound  to  condemn  us ! A man  with  such  a conscience  is  like  an 
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artist — like  a painter,  a sculptor,  a musician,  a poet ; working 
towards  but  never  reaching  a great  ideal.  He  is  filled  with  a 
divine  unrest. 

And  so  it  happens  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a morbid 
conscience.  Sometimes,  it  is  only  a step  for  the  person  with  an 
enlightened  conscience  to  reach  a point  where  he  becomes  mor- 
bidly conscientious.  It  is  true  that  such  a person  is  very  difficult 
to  live  with.  He  makes  mountains  out  of  mole  hills.  He  some- 
times make  life  a burden  for  those  who  come  much  in  contact 
with  him.  But  of  this  I do  not  wish  to  speak  particularly.  The 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  such  a person  is  always  unhappy.  He  it 
is  that  suffers  the  stings  of  conscience  and  is  pursued  by  furies. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final,  splendid  thought  of  St.  John. 
Note  all  that  he  says : “If  our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweth  all  things !’’ 

He  knows  the  fearful  and  unending  force  of  heredity ; the 
force  of  atavism ; the  hideous  power  of  some  brutal  ancestor  to 
dictate  to  you  and  me,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  his  brutal  sin ! 

He  knows  the  force  of  early  training.  A man  lies  to  us,  and 
we  are  apt  to  put  him  beyond  the  pale,  to  say  that  we  are  done 
with  him  forever.  But  not  so  with  God.  He  knows  that  in 
countless  cases,  untruthfulness  is  the  result  of  tyranny  and  fright 
during  a nervous  and  sensitive  childhood ; that  lying  is  not  the 
fault  of  children,  but  of  parents  and  guardians  and  teachers. 

And,  finally,  God  knows  the  awful  strength  of  temptation. 
He  knows  every  weak  spot  in  our  nature. 

Because  God  is  great,  He  is  merciful.  His  greatness  is  the 
greatness  of  mercy ! Go  tell  your  worst  fault,  your  most  shame- 
ful and  secret  sin  to  the  most  merciful  man  you  know,  and  he  will 
not  be  so  merciful  to  you  as  God.  God  is  greater  than  he. 

Yes,  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  God  will  be  more  merciful  to 
you  than  you  will  be  to  yourself,  for  God  is  greater  than  your 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  DR.  PENNIMAN 

By  the  Provost 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ; Members  of  the  Graduating 
Classes:  We  have  invited  to  be  with  us,  as  the  Orator  of  the 
Day,  one  of  our  own  University  men;  one  of  our  own  officers  of 
instruction ; the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Penniman  was  a member  of  the  Class  that  entered  the 
University  in  1886,  and  during  his  four  years  of  College  life,  he 
held  many  of  the  most  important  undergraduate  positions.  He 
was  Moderator  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  the  Editor-in-Chief 
of  The  Pennsylvanian;  was  awarded  the  Freshman  Greek  Prize 
of  the  first  rank;  the  Junior  Greek  and  Mathematical  Prizes,  and 
was  graduated  as  Valedictorian  of  his  Class,  in  1890. 

He  earned  his  Doctor’s  Degree  at  this  University. 

In  the  year  immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  teaching-body,  and  has  gradually  risen  until  he 
holds  a full  Professorship  of  English  Literature,  and  has  been 
Dean  of  the  College  for  twelve  years. 

With  great  regret  upon  our  part,  he  is  about  to  give  up  the 
administrative  work  of  the  office  of  Dean,  so  that  he  may  devote 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  Chair.  No  one  has  yet  been  found 
to  take  his  place  as  Dean. 

I introduce  him  to  you  as  one  of  our  choice  University  men ; 
and,  as  he  has  spoken  for  the  University  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  so,  upon  this  occasion,  when  he  is  about  to  retire 
from  his  official  position  as  Dean,  we  have  cordially  invited  him 
to  speak  to  the  University.  I present  our  friend  and  our  fellow 
“Pennsylvanian,”  Dr.  Penniman,  to  you  ; the  “Orator  of  the  Day!” 


COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  Josiah  Harmar  Penniman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  College 

“THE  BEST  IN  UNIVERSITY  TRAINING.” 

Mr.  Provost,  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
of  the  Faculties,  Members  of  the  Class  of  1909,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  : I accepted  with  pleasure  the  invitation  to  address 
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you  on  this  day  on  which  the  University  performs  its  highest 
official  act,  that  of  conferring  degrees  on  men  and  women,  who, 
as  students,  have  completed  regular  courses,  or  who,  for  merit  of 
achievement  or  scholarship,  have  been  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  as  worthy  of  public  recognition.  The  custom  of  the 
conferring  of  degrees  is  full  of  meaning,  the  ancient  symbolism 
of  which  is  much  of  it  forgotten,  though  the  outward  forms 
remain. 

Many  of  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  education  have  changed 
from  century  to  century,  as  new  conditions  have  arisen  in  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  physical  surroundings,  which  means,  par- 
ticularly, man  in  his  relation  to  society.  The  preparation  of  men 
for  the  task  of  wresting  from  their  environment  all  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  and 
of  keeping  in  check  influences,  of  whatever  kind,  that  would  be 
harmful  to  the  race,  was  not  the  same  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  for 
example,  that  it  is  to-day.  The  body  of  ascertained  fact  and  truth 
with  which  man  has  to  deal  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  days  of 
Socrates.  The  domination  of  the  individual  by  the  state  and  its 
gods  resulted  in  education  for  citizenship  among  the  Greeks.  The 
domination  of  the  individual  by  a corporate  church  made  the 
chief  aim  of  education  religious,  if  not  actually  ecclesiastical  in 
mediaeval  Europe.  The  emancipation  of  the  intellect  and  con- 
science of  the  individual  in  the  Renaissance  overthrew  deference 
to  tradition  simply  as  such,  and  added  to  the  world  a store  of 
knowledge  from  sources  from  which  knowledge  had  hardly  before 
been  sought.  The  spirit  of  curiosity,  the  desire  to  know  more,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Greek,  reasserted  itself  after  the  Dark  and 
Middle  Ages  as  the  spirit  of  enlightenment.  Such  of  the  univer- 
sities of  Europe  as  antedated  the  Renaissance  felt  its  quickening 
influence,  and  other  universities  resulted  from  it.  New  subjects 
were  taught — Greek  took  its  place  beside  Latin,  which  has  reigned 
almost  supreme.  The  individual  studied  not  for  the  state,  not  for 
the  church,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  his  own  life.  The  largest 
views  of  life  and  its  purposes  resulted  from  the  accessibility,  in 
ordered  courses  of  instruction,  of  all  that  the  world  knew.  Alex- 
ander, the  world  conqueror  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  seen  to  be 
no  more  the  ideal  man  than  Diogenes  the  cynic.  The  greatest 
end  of  education  was  to  make  men  know,  to  make  men  think  for 
themselves  and  show  their  knowledge  and  their  power  of  inde- 
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pendent  thought  by  the  mode  of  their  living.  In  some  respects 
we  need  to  direct  education  once  more  quite  definitely  to  citizen- 
ship and  religion,  though  our  definition  of  citizenship  will  differ 
from  that  of  the  Greek,  and  our  definition  of  religion  from  that 
of  the  mediaeval  church. 

Our  university  to-day  represents  the  thought  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
together  with  all  that  science  and  literature,  human  thought  and 
human  achievement  have  added  since  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
world’s  knowledge. 

In  entering  the  university,  you  who  are  about  to  be  graduated 
assumed  obligations  and  responsibilities.  As  a result  of  that  act 
the  world  expects  and  has  the  right  to  expect  of  you  more  than  it 
expects  from  other  men.  Pennsylvania  history  and  influence  and 
teaching  have  in  your  lives  made  for  the  highest  manhood.  Your 
superiority  is  the  result  of  the  use  you  have  made  of  superior 
opportunities  for  development.  You  have  enlarged  knowledge, 
increased  intellectual  power  from  your  contact  with  men  of 
trained  minds.  The  difficulties  which  you  have  experienced,  your 
doubts  and  problems,  and  those  of  your  associates  have  given  you 
first-hand  knowledge,  in  laboratory  method  as  it  were,  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  struggles  of  the  race  and  the  means  of 
winning  the  final  victory.  The  university  world  in  which  you 
have  been  living  has  been  made  up  of  picked  men,  representing 
many  races,  creeds,  traditions  and  civilizations.  You  have  had 
the  chance  to  test  your  beliefs,  the  value  of  your  ideals,  the  con- 
nections of  your  mental  processes  by  intimate  association  with 
men  whose  mental  processes,  beliefs  and  ideals  are  perhaps  dif- 
ferent from  your  own — men  whom  you  have  seen  for  several 
years  living  their  lives  while  you  lived  yours.  By  all  this  you 
have  been  influenced  and  moulded.  From  all  this  have  resulted 
greater  catholicity  of  views,  charity  of  opinion,  regard  for  men 
with  whom  you  could  not  always  agree,  the  recognition  of  many 
things  as  unimportant  that  you  formerly  thought  essential,  and 
relative  that  you  once  thought  absolute.  You  have  learned  that 
things  to  which  you  had  given  no  thought  have  been  powerful 
influences  on  you  and  on  the  world.  The  light  of  every  star  in 
your  heavens  is  part  of  the  light  in  which  you  live,  though  you 
do  not  see  the  stars  when  the  sun  is  shining.  Intellectual  develop- 
ment during  a plastic  and  formative  period  of  life  has  changed 
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your  view  from  that  of  uninformed  or  ill-informed  assurance  to 
modest  confidence  in  what  you  know.  From  faith  without  knowl- 
edge and  without  thought,  you  have  come  to  the  position  of  asking 
why,  and,  although  you  seem  to  have  received  as  yet  no  answer  to 
many  of  your  questions,  you  still  believe — a deeper,  truer  faith. 
You  desire  to  know  things  as  they  are,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to 
have  a sound  basis  in  fact  from  which  you  may  endeavor  to  draw 
correct  conclusions.  From  unreasoning  boys  you  have  become 
thinking  men.  You  look  back,  within,  ahead.  You  call  to  your 
aid  history,  philosophy,  prophecy. 

You  are  fitted  for  leadership,  if  all  that  we  believe  of  you  is 
true.  A leader  is  a man  by  whose  achievements  others  benefit, 
whose  example  others  strive  to  emulate.  Fie  is  a man  who,  with 
superior  knowledge,  by  force  of  character  and  personality,  so 
impresses  his  fellows  that  they  give  to  him  their  confidence  and 
endeavor  gladly  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  believing  them  to  be  best. 
Sacrifice  is  often  the  price  of  some  kinds  of  leadership,  but  it 
is  the  kind  of  sacrifice  that  marks  the  struggle  between  the  ap- 
parent good  of  the  individual  and  the  real  good  of  the  race. 

From  countless  directions  there  comes  to  the  university 
graduate  the  call  to  leadership;  not  always  to  war  against  evil, 
though  often  that ; not  always  to  public  life,  but  to  intellectual, 
moral,  spiritual  leadership  in  the  circle  or  community  in  which 
he  is  usually  found  to  be  a sincerely  humble  worker.  By  leader- 
ship I do  not  mean  the  place  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  Most 
of  you  will  never  occupy  that,  nor  do  you  desire  it.  That  is  often 
not  leadership.  The  university  man  who  is  a leader  will  never  be 
described  as  “A  certain  Thrasybulus  of  the  Ward  of  Stira  who 
had  the  strongest  voice  of  any  man  among  the  Athenians.” 
Leadership  will  not  depend  on  the  mere  possession  of  a particular 
kind  of  knowledge,  but,  as  was  said,  in  Harrington’s  Oceana,  of  a 
Commonwealth : 

“There  is  something  in  the  making  and  ruling  a Common- 
wealth, which  (though  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  and 
great  men  in  all  professions)  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the 
genius  of  a gentleman.” 

Or  in  another  form  from  a Sanskrit  hymn : 

“Nor  study,  sacred  lore,  nor  birth 
The  Brahman  makes ; ’tis  only  worth.” 
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“High  thoughts  seated  in  a heart  of  courtesy,”  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  a gentleman — these,  if  the  best  in  univer- 
sity life  has  touched  you,  are  your  possession,  as  well  as  that 
concrete,  categorical  information,  of  whatever  kind,  you  came  to 
acquire.  We  need  not  ask  whether  you  have  acquired  it.  Your 
presence  here  to  receive  degrees  means  that  you  have.  We  need 
no  arguments  to  prove  the  value  of  every  bit  of  knowledge  the 
world  has.  They  are  found  on  every  side. 

A century  has  seen  the  transformation  of  this  nation  from  a 
small  provincial  people  to  a world  power  in  politics,  commerce 
and  industry  and  also  in  literature  and  art.  Specialists  are  apply- 
ing scientific  knowledge  to  the  relief  of  human  suffering  of  what- 
ever kind,  to  the  problems  of  conquering  the  physical  environment 
and  to  the  transforming  of  mere  matter  into  wealth.  The  healing 
of  disease  and  the  easing  of  pain,  the  discovery  and  removal  of 
the  causes  of  disease,  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
man  on  legal  or  equitable  basis,  the  government  of  bodies  politic, 
the  conduct  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  discovery  and  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  the  use  of 
man,  the  bridging  of  rivers  and  tunneling  of  mountains,  the  har- 
nessing of  steam  and  electricity  to  do  man’s  work,  to  drive  his 
locomotives  and  ships,  to  light  his  city,  to  transport  his  thoughts 
through  space,  the  moulding  of  building  material  into  forms  of 
beauty,  the  preservation  through  literature  and  art  of  the  great 
and  beautiful  ideas  of  the  race,  the  appreciation  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  heritage,  the  recognition  through  all  these  of  “the 
one  unending  purpose”  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment, — 
all  this  and  more  is  included  for  you  in  the  University’s  work. 
Judged  merely  by  its  practical  importance  to  the  world  to-day 
there  is  not  a university  in  existence  that  could  not  do  more  and 
better  work  than  it  is  doing  if  means  were  provided  for  the  reali- 
zation of  the  ideals  of  the  men  who  are  now  doing  its  actual  work, 
oftentimes  under  conditions  which  would  discourage  hearts  less 
earnest,  less  loyal  to  truth. 

There  is  a training  broader  than  that  of  your  profession  or 
technical  course  which  as  university  men  you  have  received.  Our 
professional  schools  are  insisting  more  and  more  on  the  necessity 
of  broad  foundations  for  special  training,  and,  allowing  for  notable 
and  brilliant  exceptions,  the  figures  show  that  the  men  with  the 
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broadest  and  most  thorough  preparatory  training  are  the  men 
who  lead,  not  simply  as  practitioners  of  a profession,  but  as  men 
among  men.  The  nation  needs  the  specialist,  but  the  nation  needs 
broad-minded  men  more.  In  most  of  the  relations  of  life  you  are 
men  first  and  specialists  next.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear,  “I  know  that  he  is  an  able  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  engineer, 
or  architect,  or  chemist,  or  philologian,  but  what  kind  of  man 
is  he?”  Some  of  you  who  have  pursued  professional  or  technical 
courses  will  never  practice  the  profession  which  you  have  studied. 
All  of  you  will  spend  a great  part  of  your  waking  hours  in  doing 
things  which  are  not  necessarily,  if  at  all,  connected  with  your 
profession.  Each  of  you  hopes  some  day  to  retire — to  what  ? The 
university  trains  men  for  a great  number  of  highly  specialized 
careers,  but  its  greatest  work  is  the  training  of  men  who  are  able 
to  front  life  squarely.  The  theorist,  the  dreamer,  the  philosopher, 
the  poet,  is  also  a man,  and  must  live.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
are  only  three  ways  of  getting  a living:  begging,  which  is  living 
on  the  charity  of  others ; stealing,  which  is  living  on  the  results  of 
other  men’s  labor  taken  from  them  dishonestly;  and  working, 
which  is  living  on  the  results  of  your  own  labors.  Paul,  with  a 
profound  message  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
earned  his  living  as  a tentmaker,  and  gloried  in  his  independence. 
Spinoza,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  ground  lenses  for  the 
astronomers.  Emerson,  the  most  stimulating  and  inspiring  thinker 
yet  produced  in  this  country,  paid  a considerable  part  of  his  col- 
lege expenses  by  waiting  on  the  table  at  which  his  now  unknown 
classmates  ate.  For  great-minded  men  the  toil  of  earning  a living 
does  not  prevent  the  living  of  the  higher  life,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
higher  mission.  The  world  has  no  patience  with  the  artist,  poet, 
philosopher  or  scholar  who  complains  because,  like  other  men,  he 
must  earn  his  bread,  but  the  world  has  no  patience  either  with 
the  man  who  values  not  art,  poetry,  philosophy  or  scholarship, 
because  he  cannot  comprehend  them,  and  therefore  thinks  his 
dealing  with  matter  and  force  the  supreme  end  of  existence. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  broad  training  glorifies  life.  The 
mere  idealist  and  dreamer  like  the  mere  materialist  and  man  of 
the  actual  only  half  lives,  though  he  may  not  know  it.  Each  is  a 
pitiable  sight.  The  noblest  sight  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  is 
working  up  to  his  full  capacity  physically,  intellectually  and 
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spiritually.  Such  a man  has  supreme  joy  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
independence,  his  usefulness.  Keats  said  “call  this  world  if  you 
will  the  Vale  of  Soul-making.”  That  man  is  “making”  his  soul. 
To  such  a man  the  university  with  its  immense  breadth  of  interest 
and  opportunity  affords  the  sympathy  which  increases  strength  as 
the  tide  in  the  same  direction  bears  the  ship  along. 

Conditions  in  the  world  about  us  which  cause  grave  anxiety 
appear  differently  to  the  educated  and  to  the  uneducated  man. 
Evils  which  we  regard  as  peculiar  to  our  time  are  found  in  many 
cases  to  have  existed  in  previous  centuries.  Political  problems 
are  as  old  as  society.  Tibullus  wrote  amusing  lines  on  the  means 
employed  by  Roman  ladies  to  beautify  their  persons.  Shakespeare 
was  criticised  in  his  own  day  for  debauching  the  stage  by  writing 
what  would  please  the  audience  because  it  would  be  financially 
profitable.  The  need  of  pure  food  laws  is  not  new.  Listen  to 
this  complaint  from  a citizen  of  New  York  in  1793:  “The  bread 
is  a deleterious  paste,  mixed  up  with  chalk,  alum  and  bone  ashes, 
insipid  to  the  taste  and  destructive  to  the  constitution.”  The 
dangers  of  to-day  were  foreseen  by  Washington  who  in  his  Fare- 
well Address  referred  to  combinations  of  “cunning,  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  men  who  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people  and  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government.” 
Truly  the  problems  of  the  honest  man  and  the  idealist  are  the 
same  from  generation  to  generation.  We  have  been  told  recently 
that  under  modern  civilization  the  citizen  will  have  the  streets  of 
Jericho  paved  and  lighted,  and  the  implication  is  that  the  Good 
Samaritan  will  therefore  be  deprived  of  chances  like  that  which 
made  his  fame  immortal.  But  the  old  problems  often  present 
themselves  in  new  forms.  The  Good  Samaritan  will  continue  to 
be  needed  and  to  do  his  work  just  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  men 
to  fall  among  thieves. 

The  cosmos  of  which  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Greece 
knew  did  not  compare  in  majesty  or  grandeur  with  the  universe 
as  viewed  to-day  by  the  geologist  and  astronomer,  but  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul  were  just  as  deep,  and  God  and  the  Good  just 
as  high.  The  ever-opening  possibilities  of  happiness  of  an  expand- 
ing soul  is  the  great  subject  which  is  eternally  of  compelling  inter- 
est. Man  is  greater  than  his  greatest  achievement.  Michael 
Angelo  was  greater  than  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s.  In  the 
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Apology  Socrates  is  made  to  say  “For  I do  nothing  but  go  about 
persuading  you  all,  old  and  young  alike,  not  to  take  thought  for 
your  persons,  or  your  properties,  but  first  and  chiefly  to  care 
about  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  soul.”  Before  he  drank 
the  hemlock  his  friends  asked,  “Socrates,  how  shall  we  bury  you?” 
“As  you  please,”  was  his  reply,  “but  first  be  sure  that  you  have 
me.”  If  you  associate  with  the  great  poets  and  thinkers  of  the 
race,  you  care  little  for  the  glamour  and  glitter  of  a worldly  dis- 
tinction which  is  over-valued  by  many.  The  body  grows  old,  but 
the  mind  and  heart  remain  young.  The  care  of  the  soul  is  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth. 

The  source  of  power  and  the  source  of  joy  are  alike  the 
vision  of  greatness.  Only  when  man  comes  into  the  presence  of 
the  Most  High  does  he  rise  to  great  poetry,  and,  recognizing 
himself  as  in  that  presence,  he  cannot  but  rise.  Discords  become 
harmony,  the  little  and  the  mean  disappear,  weariness  becomes 
irresistible  strength,  and  the  sadness  and  disappointment  and  fail- 
ure of  life  are  forgotten,  overwhelmed  by  the  joy  of  a vision  of  the 
ineffable.  The  longing  for  such  vision  is  the  earnest  of  its  being 
vouchsafed.  We  know  “that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy 
power  expands.” 

In  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Tancred  is  an  extraordinary  scene:  A 
nineteenth  century  Englishman  is  kneeling  at  night  on  the  top  of 
Mt.  Sinai  and  praying  there  as  did  Moses  of  old,  for  a vision,  a 
new  revelation.  There  appears  to  him  a majestic  figure  which 
utters  this  message : 

“Child  of  Christendom ! I am  the  Angel  of  Arabia,  the 
guardian  spirit  of  that  land  which  governs  the  world ; for  power 
is  neither  the  sword  nor  the  shield,  for  they  pass  away,  but  ideas, 
which  are  divine.” 

Members  of  the  Class  of  1909.  Your  life  and  all  that  it  means 
to  you  and  to  others  depends  upon  the  ideas  that  control  it,  upon 
the  use  you  make  of  the  vision  that  has  been  given  you  and  that 
will  continue  ever  visible  to  you  if  you  are  faithful  to  it.  To 
cherish  your  purposes  as  men,  to  be  true  in  your  work  among 
men  to  the  highest  conceptions  of  the  profession  to  which  you 
may  belong,  to  remember,  as  Thoreau  said,  that  “you  may  raise 
money  enough  to  tunnel  a mountain,  but  you  cannot  raise  money 
enough  to  hire  a man  who  is  minding  his  own  business” — all  this 
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is  the  result  of  faithfulness  to  your  vision.  Into  every  act  of 
yours  there  enters  something  that  is  yourself.  No  other  man  can 
do  your  work.  He  may  do  work  better  or  worse  than  you,  but  it 
is  then  his  work.  The  bee  gathers  nectar  from  flowers,  but  that 
is  not  honey.  ‘‘Honey  is  nectar  with  what  the  bee  adds.”  In 
your  faithfulness  to  what  you  have  learned  and  to  the  spirit  of 
this  University  so  dear  to  us,  possess  the  unfaltering  confidence 
of  the  staunch  Puritan  who,  on  a certain  “dark  day”  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand  and  the  assembly 
in  which  he  sat  was  about  to  adjourn,  calmly  said,  “If  this  be  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  I prefer  to  be  found  at  my  post  of  duty;  if  it 
be  not  the  Day  of  Judgment,  there  is  no  reason  for  adjournment.” 

You  have  to-day  reached  a summit  from  which  you  look 
forth  in  every  direction.  You  look  back  on  your  university  life. 
You  look  forward  to  years  to  come.  This  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  your  studies,  and  in  a very  real  sense  you  are  not  leaving  the 
University.  You  are  rather  taking  with  you  in  your  lives  and 
memories  the  very  best  of  the  University  and  you  are  to  represent 
that  best  in  every  community  into  which  you  enter.  The  standards 
that  the  University  has  set  for  you  will  continue  to  be  your  guide. 
The  influences  and  ideals  of  the  University  are  part  of  your  very 
life.  They  can  never  grow  old  or  old-fashioned.  They  are,  like 
the  classics  of  literature,  which  treat  of  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  human  life,  what  Sainte  Beuve  called  “the  contempo- 
raries of  every  age.”  You  have  reached  the  end  of  one  stage  of 
your  journey — not  the  end  of  your  journey.  To  this  Commence- 
ment Day  you  have  looked  forward.  You  are  now  standing  where 
once  was  your  horizon,  but  you  still  have  an  horizon  towards 
which  you  move.  When  Peter  the  Hermit  led  that  great  and 
strange  multitude  on  the  first  Crusade,  they  day  by  day  eagerly 
expected  the  sight  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  had  set  forth  to  de- 
liver from  the  hand  of  the  Infidel.  As  city  after  city,  with  its 
roofs  and  buildings  seen  from  afar  came  into  view,  the  question 
was  asked,  “Is  that  Jerusalem?”  They  longed  for  the  end  of  their 
journey,  the  consummation  of  their  plans,  the  realization  of  their 
sacred  ideal.  Day  by  day  there  came  back  to  them,  footsore  and 
weary  as  they  were,  the  message,  “Not  yet,  ye  men  of  the  Cru- 
sade ! Persevere,  labor  on,  trust,  your  Joy  will  come.  The  Holy 
City  which  ye  seek  lies  before  you,  but — further  on.” 
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PRESENTATIONS  FOR  HONORARY  DEGREES 

JOHN  THOMSON 

By  Joseph  G.  Rosengarten,  LL.D. 

Mr.  Provost:  Mr.  Thomson  has  been  the  Librarian  of  the 
Free  Library  since  it  was  established,  in  1893.  Opened  in  two 
small  rooms  in  the  City  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
with  one  assistant,  it  has  steadily  grown  until  now  it  consists  of 
the  main  library  on  Chestnut  Street,  nineteen  branch  libraries  and 
one  hundred  traveling  libraries  and  depositories.  Mr.  Thomson 
was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  from  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
the  gift  of  a million  and  a half  dollars  for  the  erection  of  thirty 
branch  library  buildings,  ten  of  which  have  been  opened  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  organized  an  effective  system  of  lectures 
for  adults  and  of  “Children’s  Hour”  instruction,  and  has  arranged, 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  Extension,  courses  in  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  Carnegie  branches  and  in  the  other  libraries 
of  the  system  under  his  charge.  He  has  edited  a series  of  biblio- 
graphical bulletins  issued  by  the  Free  Library,  and  has  published 
a volume  of  essays  mainly  bibliographical  and  literary,  and  has 
been  a frequent  and  successful  lecturer  in  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where. He  helped  to  organize  and  manage  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Commission,  which  is 
rapidly  extending  throughout  the  state,  traveling  libraries,  and  he 
has  helped  to  organize  many  other  useful  libraries  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  this  and  neighboring  states. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  has  contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  its  proceedings  ; 
he  is  a member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Commission 
on  Work  Among  the  Blind.  He  prepared  the  catalogues  of  some 
of  the  finest  libraries  in  this  country,  and  he  is  an  acknowledged 
authority  on  bibliography,  library  administration  and  kindred 
subjects. 

For  these  useful  labors  in  the  cause  of  education,  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  voted  him  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  causa  honoris  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
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faithful  services,  and  I present  him  to  you  that  you  may  confer 
upon  him  the  diploma  of  the  distinction  so  well  deserved  and 
awarded  to  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Trustees.  It  is 
well  earned  by  a life  of  devotion  to  the  uplifting  of  young  and  old. 


SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY 

By  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay:  For  more  than  a century  it  was 
the  unquestioned  belief  of  the  American  people  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  average  elector  was  adequate  to  solve  every  political, 
social  and  economic  problem,  no  matter  how  complex.  Within 
recent  years,  however,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
we  must  look  to  trained  experts  for  guidance  in  the  solution  of 
the  fundamental  national  problems. 

A new  obligation  has  thus  been  placed  upon  our  universities, 
to  which  they  have  responded  with  a readiness,  which  not  only 
does  them  honor  but  also  indicates  how  closely  they  are  associated 
with  our  national  life. 

Your  career,  sir,  typifies  this  happy  combination  of  useful- 
ness within  and  without  university  walls.  As  a teacher  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  stimulating  hundreds  of  graduates  of  this 
institution  to  the  best  standards  of  civic  efficiency  and  social 
service.  Not  content  with  stimulating  others,  you  have  shown  a 
readiness  to  respond  to  every  call  to  public  service.  When  in  1902 
President  Roosevelt  searched  the  country  for  a man  to  continue 
the  great  work  of  educational  reorganization  in  Porto  Rico — a 
work  so  auspiciously  begun  by  another  member  of  this  institution 
— you  were  selected  and  fully  met  all  the  requirements  of  this 
responsible  office. 

Upon  your  return  to  this  institution  you  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  inaugurating  that  great  national  movement,  which  has 
had  for  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  child  against  industrial 
exploitation.  In  order  that  the  nation  may  grow  strong  and  be 
reserved  against  the  baneful  effects  of  physical  and  moral  de- 
generacy. 

When,  as  a result  of  a great  endowment,  it  was  possible  to 
organize  a school  for  social  workers,  you  were  called  to  assume 
the  directorship.  Those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  your  efforts 
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realize  that  from  the  school  of  which  you  are  now  director  will 
emanate  the  influences  making  for  better  social  conditions  in  the 
United  States. 

As  a scholar  whose  researches  have  stimulated  social  workers 
throughout  the  country,  as  a teacher,  and  as  an  efficient  public 
servant,  I present  you,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  to  the  Provost, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


CHARLES  BINGHAM  PENROSE 

By  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.D. 

Charles  Bingham  Penrose:  Twenty-eight  years  ago  you  left 
Harvard  University  with  highest  graduation  honors.  Endowed 
with  a scientific  mind  which  her  greatest  chemist  regarded  as  the 
best  he  had  encountered  among  his  students,  you  devoted  yourself 
to  original  research  of  distinguished  merit  in  mathematical 
physics,  and  achieved  the  unusual  distinction  of  receiving  in  the 
same  year  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  your  alma  mater  and  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  your  medical  career  you  were  among 
the  first  of  those  whose  insistent  work  brought  to  efficient  applica- 
tion in  surgical  practice  in  this  city  the  great  Listerian  discoveries, 
the  dissemination  of  which  throughout  the  civilized  world  “has 
saved  more  lives  than  war  has  ever  slain.” 

As  the  result  of  years  of  work  pursued  with  brilliant  success 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  as  investigator,  teacher  and 
operator  in  one  special  branch  of  surgery,  you  produced  a book, 
standard  from  the  outset,  and  continuing  to  be  the  standard  with 
each  succeeding  edition,  although  you  no  longer  are  active  in  the 
practice  of  which  it  treats. 

As  founder  of  the  Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  you  have 
added  another  stimulus  to  the  ever-quickening  march  of  science, 
and  as  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Gynecean  Hospital  you  have 
rendered  a signal  service  to  an  important  surgical  specialty  and 
given  needed  help  in  the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  pro- 
longation of  human  life. 
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What  gynecology  lost  in  your  retirement  from  its  activities  is 
more  than  compensated  by  a larger  sphere  of  usefulness  which 
became  yours  as  the  author  of  the  legislative  bill  which  created 
the  present  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health  and  of  the 
Act  for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  water  of  the  State, 
and  as  the  most  efficient,  untiring  and  unselfish  agent  in  the 
efforts  which  secured  their  passage  into  laws.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
notable  record,  and  your  success  in  these  undertakings  has  placed 
all  citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth  deeply  in  your  debt. 

In  consideration  of  these  achievements  in  pure  science,  sur- 
gical practice  and  State  sanitation,  I have  the  honor,  Mr.  Provost, 
as  representing  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  recommend  Charles 
Bingham  Penrose  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 


EDWARD  MILLER  JEFFERYS 

By  Rev.  James  Biddle  Halsey 

You,  sir,  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  came  from  Rugby 
Academy  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  high  family 
traditions  to  sustain.  Your  college  course  gave  promise  of  dis- 
tinction for  yourself.  Sound  in  scholarship,  solid  in  character, 
reserved  in  exterior,  yet  with  latent  fire  that  needed  only  to  be 
stirred,  your  fellow  students  did  not  underestimate  your  worth. 
You  were  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  editor 
of  the  University  Magazine,  first  editor  of  The  Pennsylvanian, 
and  class  day  orator  of  ’86.  To  mental  ability  was  added  a pow- 
erful physique  which  contended  valiantly  for  the  alma  mater  on 
athletic  fields  of  fame. 

This  double  promise  of  mental  and  physical  power  has  been 
well  fulfilled.  Graduating  from  the  University  in  ’86,  you  com- 
pleted your  theological  course  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  with  such  high  standard  that  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  you  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  in  1889.  In  the  same  year  you  began  your  ministry  as 
curate  in  Old  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  following 
year  you  became  assistant  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Detroit,  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  the  West;  a position  in  which  by  the  resig- 
nation of  the  rector  heavy  responsibilities  were  laid  upon  your 
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young  shoulders  and  bravely  carried.  Resigning  this  post  in 
1893  the  Wanderjahr  added  its  liberal  education  in  Europe  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Seven  years  of  quiet  growth  followed  as  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania.  In  1902  you 
were  elected  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land ; and  in  1904  Archdeacon  of  Cumberland. 

The  historic  Old  St.  Peter’s  Church  of  Philadelphia,  mean- 
time, came  to  need  a rector — a church  of  great  traditions  from 
colonial  days,  counting  among  its  rectors  such  names  as  White, 
and  Delancey,  Odenheimer,  and  Davies,  all  afterwards  Bishops ; 
a church  too  that  cannot  live  merely  upon  past  traditions,  but 
faces  complex  problems  in  modern  conditions  among  the  poor 
and  unprivileged.  This  church  wisely  decided  to  call  its  one- 
time curate  to  become  its  rector.  In  March,  1905,  you  came. 
You  have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  your  family  history  and  of  your 
college  days. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OF 
DR.  DANIEL  G.  BRINTON 

By  George  Byron  Gordon,  Sc.D. 

Mr.  Provost  : It  is  right  that  the  people  of  the  city  should 
know  the  features  of  its  great  men  whether  they  be  numbered 
among  the  living  or  among  the  dead,  and  it  is  a good  thing  espe- 
cially for  the  men  who  come  to  the  University  to  become  familiar 
with  the  faces  of  those  who  in  the  past  have  added  lustre  to  its 
name.  There  is  an  ennobling  influence  in  the  living  presence  of  a 
great  teacher  even  when  his  voice  is  silent : for  strong  personality 
and  high  intellectual  force  are  vibrant  qualities  and  like  the  power 
within  the  magnet  inform  the  medium  in  which  the  man  lives  and 
moves.  Something  of  this  subtle  influence,  this  dynamic  quality 
of  living  greatness  has  been  caught  and  fixed  by  the  hand  of  the 
artist  in  this  faithful  portrait  of  Dr.  Daniel  Garrison  Brinton, 
whose  masterful  mind  seems  to  look  out  from  the  canvas  as 
though  he  took  once  more  his  place  in  this  familiar  hall,  and  sat 
again  among  his  fellows  and  his  peers. 

Dr.  Brinton  belonged  to  that  type  of  man,  as  well  known  in 
the  ranks  of  science  as  in  the  hosts  of  industry,  whose  mission  it 
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is  to  break  the  road  and  show  the  way.  His  work  was  the  work 
of  the  pioneer,  and  he  brought  to  bear  upon  his  chosen  task  a 
singular  wealth  of  learning  and  the  courage  of  a firm  conviction. 

Today  each  of  the  great  American  universities  has  its  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  with  its  complement  of  teachers  and  investi- 
gators pursuing  their  researches  on  the  history  of  Mankind,  but  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  advance  of  all  the  others,  when, 
in  1886,  Dr.  Brinton  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Linguistics.  These  were  his  special  fields  of 
research  and  therein  he  had  no  peers.  It  is  just  ten  years  since 
death  put  a stop  to  his  great  work  and  left  a gap  in  the  ranks  of 
science  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  worthy  to  fill,  but  it  was 
not  his  intention  that  his  work  should  halt  where  he  laid  it  down, 
and  he  made  splendid  provision  against  such  a calamity  by  as- 
sembling, during  his  lifetime,  a great  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  bearing  upon  the  Indian  languages,  and  this  unique 
library  of  Aboriginal  American  Literature  he  presented  to  the 
University  before  his  death.  To  this  priceless  literary  treasure 
students  will  gather  in  the  years  to  come  to  find  the  material 
for  their  studies,  and  following  in  Dr.  Brinton’s  footsteps  may 
catch  the  spirit  of  his  genius. 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Brinton,  this  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  Dr.  Daniel  Garrison 
Brinton. 

Provost  Harrison,  in  accepting  the  gift,  told  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  Dr.  Brinton’s  scientific  library  to  the  University.  On  his 
sick  bed  the  archaeologist  gave  to  the  Provost  a single  volume  as  a 
token  of  the  gift. 


The  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel  medal  was  presented  to  Rudolph 
Ernest  Bruennow,  in  recognition  of  his  exploration  and  scientific 
research  in  Arabia  and  Syria. 

Provost  Harrison  also  announced  the  gift  of  two  scholarships 
in  memory  of  John  Clark  Sims,  which  are  to  be  known  as  the 
John  Clark  Sims  Memorial  Scholarships. 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  CONFERRED 

Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  12,  1909,  in  the  Chapel,  College  Hall, 
the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Thirty-four  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a brief 
sketch  of  the  candidate’s  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the 
Graduate  School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Master’s  degree.  Their  names  follow: 


MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


Calvin  Osborne  Althouse: 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 
Harold  Stacy  Brown  : 

Political  Science. 

John  Ellwood  Calhoun  : 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 
William  Webster  Chandler: 
English. 

Charles  Frederick  Dapp: 
Germanics. 

Samuel  Weiller  Fernberger: 
Psychology. 

Wilbur  Henry  Fleck: 

Pedagogy. 

Arm  and  Jacques  Gerson  : 

History. 

Stewart  Wesley  Gisriel: 

Anthropology. 

Frank  Macknight  Gray: 

Semitics. 

Jane  Roberts  Harper: 

Philosophy. 

Robert  Alexander  Kern  : 
Psychology. 


Franklin  Samuel  Kuntz  : 
Sociology. 

Stanislaw  Leoncjusz  Landie: 

Economics. 

John  Andrew  Lesh  : 

History. 

James  McClintock  : 

Sociology. 

William  Roy  McNutt  : 

Philosophy. 

Frank  Pierce  Manhart: 

History. 

Tsunezo  Meiji: 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller: 

Classics. 

Isaac  Rissmiller: 

Psychology. 

Newell  Wheeler  Sawyer: 
Germanics. 

Stanley  Pulliam  Shugert: 
Mathematics. 

George  Washington  South,  Jr.  : 
Psychology. 
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William  Warren  Sweet: 
History. 


Wellington  Eugene  Van  Wormer: 
Latin. 


Riukichi  Takagi: 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 


John  Ogle  Warfield  : 
Anthropology. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE. 


Abel  Jones  Evans  : 
Pedagogy. 

John  Hughes  Muller: 
Chemistry. 


George  Byron  Armbruster  Phillips  : 
Psychology. 


Damaso  Rivas  : 
Botany. 


Caroline  Elizabeth  Loudon  Niblo:  John  Linck  Ulrich: 


Psychology. 


Zoology. 


After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  pres- 
ent withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend 
all  those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Twenty-nine  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy were  then  brought  before  the  Faculty  in  groups  according 
to  subject.  Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a 
member  of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject. 
The  presenter  read  a sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outline 
of  the  scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the 
credentials  had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  member 
of  the  Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inquiry  of  candidate  or  pre- 
senter. The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the 
presenter  made  a formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously 
voted  “aye.” 


3n  25otanp 


Professor  Harshberger,  Presenter. 

MARION  MACKENZIE  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  She  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1905.  She 
entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Botany  as  her  major 
and  Zoology  and  Pedagogy  as  her  minors.  She  was  appointed  to  a 
University  Scholarship  in  Biology  for  1907-1908.  She  has  twenty-five 
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courses  recorded  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “Phyto-Phenology — The  Relation  of 
Climate  to  Plant  Life.” 

This  subject  is  included  under  three  captions: 

(1)  A short  history  of  phenology. 

(2)  Phenological  work  undertaken  by  the  writer,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  from  1899-1909,  inclusive. 

(3)  The  description  and  results  of  six  series  of  experiments,  carried 
on  in  the  green-houses  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
winters  of  1907-08  and  1908-09. 

(1)  The  history  of  phenology  is  traced  from  its  origin  in  Sweden  by 
Linnaeus  to  work  accomplished  at  the  present  time  in  botanical  centers 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  scope  of  the  labors  of  early  phenologists  in 
Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England  is  shortly  stated.  Then 
the  problems  and  experiments  of  later  plant  observers  are  described  in 
more  detail,  dwelling  particularly  upon  points  which  have  special  bearing 
upon  the  writer’s  own  work.  The  Canada  system  of  phenological  observa- 
tions, particularly  the  charts  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  is  explained,  and 
the  chapter  concludes  with  phenology  in  .the  United  States. 

(2)  The  writer’s  phenological  work  (1899-1909),  with  details  of  a 
general  interest  for  each  year,  is  here  stated.  In  addition  annual  weather 
reports,  with  rainfall  and  temperature  data,  are  added,  together  with 
records  of  average  dates  of  blooming,  the  leafing,  the  fruiting,  the  leaf 
fall,  etc.,  of  over  150  species  of  plants,  for  the  last  ten  years. 

(3)  The  green-house  experiments  described  were  undertaken  in  order 
to  try  to  solve  problems  of  plant  growth  and  development.  Among  these 
were  the  effects  of  light,  darkness  and  temperature  upon  growing  plants 
and  cut  twigs. 

Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr., 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 


3n  Zoology: 

Professor  Harshberger,  Presenter. 

MARY  BOWERS  HALL  was  born  in  Saco,  Maine.  She  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  from  Smith  College  in  1895,  arid  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Radcliffe  College  in  1899.  She  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905  as  University  Scholar  in 
Zoology,  electing  Zoology  as  her  major  and  Physiological  Zoology  and 
Neurology  as  her  minor  subjects.  She  held  a Bennett  Fellowship  in 
Zoology  in  1906-1907.  She  has  recorded  to  her  credit  thirty-eight  and 
one-half  courses,  having  received  advanced  credit  for  the  graduate  work 
pursued  at  Radcliffe  College.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
she  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 
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Apart  from  her  record  as  a student,  she  served  as  Instructor  in 
Zoology  at  Wellesley  College  from  1899  to  1904. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “Histogenesis  and  Histolysis  of  the 
Intestinal  Epithelium  of  Bufolentiginosus.” 

This  paper  is  a contribution  to  the  problem  of  metamorphosis. 
Between  the  time  of  hatching  and  the  end  of  metamorphosis,  the  alimen- 
tary tract  of  Bufo  (the  toad)  undergoes  striking  changes. 

Microscopically,  the  relatively  huge  intestinal  coil  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  larva  goes  through  a process  of  shortening  and  narrowing. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  intestinal  epithelium  shows  that 
from  its  earliest  differentiation  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  cells.  One 
set  forms  the  temporary  larval  epithelium,  but  coincident  with  the  short- 
ening and  narrowing  of  the  intestine,  these  cells  degenerate  and  the  others 
which  have  remained  latent  become  active,  multiply  rapidly  and  form  the 
new,  adult  lining  of  the  alimentary  tract.  The  degenerated  cells  are 
crowded  out  into  the  lumen  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  eliminated  from 
the  body.  During  this  process  of  transformation  there  appear  many  strik- 
ing degenerative  and  growth  phenomena. 

Thomas  H.  Montgomery,  Jr., 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  III. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Shinn,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  CHAPIN  was  born  in  Brownhelm,  Ohio. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Oberlin  College  in  1904. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  as  Harrison  Scholar 
in  Chemistry  in  1907,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject. 
In  1908-1909  he  was  Harrison  Fellow.  He  has  nineteen  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit  and  laboratory  work  to  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  the 
requirement.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  student,  Mr.  Chapin  was  Assistant  in  Chem- 
istry at  Oberlin  College,  1904-1906,  and  Instructor,  1906-1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Halide  Bases  of  Tantalum.” 

This  investigation  has  had  for  its  purpose  the  study  of  two  new 
compounds  of  tantalum, — one,  a chloride,  previously  announced  by  Cha- 
brie,  a French  chemist;  the  other,  a bromide,  discovered  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  this  University  by  Mr.  Walter  K.  Van  Haagen. 

Chabrie  had  pronounced  his  compound  to  be  a di-chloride  and,  con- 
sidering its  similar  properties,  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  a di-bromide. 
Investigation,  however,  has  proved  this  supposition  to  be  erroneous.  The 
constitution  of  both  compounds  has  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  thejr 
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have  been  found  to  contain  complex  radicals,  made  up  of  tantalum  com- 
bined with  chlorine  or  bromine.  In  the  original  compounds  the  radicals 
were  always  found  combined  with  the  same  halogen  element  as  that  con- 
tained within  them,  but  it  has  been  found  possible  to  bring  about  com- 
bination with  other  negative  ions,  such  as  iodine  or  hydroxyl. 


Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Professor  Shinn,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  McDOWELL  GILLAN  was  born  in  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this 
University  in  1906  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  elect- 
ing Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  has  twenty-two  and 
one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  an  amount  of  laboratory  work 
much  in  excess  of  the  requirement.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  he  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “A  Study  of  Ammonium-Phospho- 
Molybdates.” 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  study,  first,  the  influence  of 
an  excess  of  molybdic  acid ; second,  the  influence  of  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid ; and  third,  the  influence  of  dilution  upon  the  constitution  and 
character  of  the  phospho-molybdate  which  would  result. 

The  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  the  first  and  third  condi- 
tions are  without  influence,  while  the  second  condition  exercises  a retard- 
ing effect  and  influences  the  nature  of  the  product. 


Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Professor  Shinn,  Presenter. 

BEN  LEON  GLASCOCK  was  born  in  Elgin,  Texas.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  in  1904  and  1907,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  of  this  University  in  1907,  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  elect- 
ing Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  He  was  re-appointed 
to  the  Harrison  Fellowship  for  1908-1909.  He  has  eighteen  and  one-half 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  far  in 
excess  of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Glascock  was  tutor  in  Chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Texas,  1905-1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Metallic  Strontium.” 
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The  objects  of  this  investigation  were  (i)  to  prepare  metallic  stron- 
tium in  quantities  large  enough  to  permit  of  a study  of  its  properties,  and 
(2)  to  determine  those  properties. 

The  first  was  accomplished  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  strontium 
chloride  in  a large  iron  vessel,  employing  a current  of  high  amperage  and 
low  voltage.  The  vessel  was  made  to  serve  as  the  cathode  and  a large 
carbon  block  as  the  anode. 

The  properties  determined  were  the  specific  heat  and  specific  gravity. 
Compounds  of  the  metal  with  methyl  and  ethyl  alcohols  and  with  malonic 
and  aceto-acetic  esters  were  prepared  and  studied.  An  alloy  of  strontium 
and  iron  was  made  and  analyzed. 


Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Professor  Shinn,  Presenter. 

JOSEPH  LEASURE  KLINE  SNYDER  was  born  in  Manor  Dale, 
Pennsylvania.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  in  1906.  In  1907  he  entered  the  Graduate  School 
of  this  University,  electing  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  minor  subject. 
He  has  nineteen  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  an 
amount  of  laboratory  work  far  in  excess  of  the  requirement.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for 
the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Double  Fluorides  of  Titanium  and 
of  Zirconium.” 

The  object  of  this  investigation  was  to  continue  the  work  on  titanium 
begun  by  Schaeffer  in  the  hope  that  a study  of  the  double  fluorides  of 
these  elements  with  organic  bases  would  lead  to  a separation  of  these 
elements  from  each  other  and  from  their  associates. 

The  source  of  the  titanium  was  potassium  titanium  fluoride  which 
Schaeffer  had  prepared  from  the  mineral  rutile.  The  source  of  the 
zirconium  was  potassium  zirconium  fluoride  prepared  from  the  mineral 
zircon  by  the  writer. 

The  action  of  hydrofluotitanic  acid  on  diethylamine,  triethylamine, 
butylamine,  isobutylamine,  benzidine,  A naphtylamine,  and  B naphtyl- 
amine  was  carefully  noted  and  the  resulting  compounds  analyzed.  The 
action  of  hydrofluozirconic  acid  on  codeine,  strychnine,  cinchonine  and 
quinine  was  studied. 

No  separation  was  found,  but  one  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
last  two  named  bases  readily  yield  salts  with  titanium,  while  no  salts  of 
these  could  be  prepared  with  zirconium. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 
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Professor  Shinn,  Presenter. 

WALTER  KURT  VAN  HAAGEN  was  born  in  Celle,  Germany. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in 
1905  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Chemistry 
as  his  major  and  minor  subject.  During  1905-1906  he  held  a Harrison 
Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  He  has  twenty-five  and  one-half  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit  and  an  amount  of  laboratory  work  much  in  excess 
of  this.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Van  Haagen  was  Assistant  in 
Chemistry  at  this  University  in  1906-1907  and  Instructor  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity since  1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Tantalum  and  Some  of  Its  Halides.” 

The  results  obtained  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 

(1)  The  work  upon  some  of  the  halides  of  tantalum. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  metallic  tantalum  by  various  methods. 

(3)  An  attempt  to  determine  the  atomic  weight  of  this  element  from 
the  pentabromide. 

(1)  The  pentachloride,  being  well  known,  received  no  attention. 
The  pentabromide  of  tantalum  was  prepared  in  rather  large  quantities 
by  various  methods ; its  composition  was  fully  established  and  some  of  its 
properties  and  reactions  studied.  The  pentaiodide  was  prepared  by  trans- 
posing the  bromide  with  hydriodic  acid  gas  under  suitable  conditions. 
This  halide  of  tantalum  would  seem  to  be  distinctly  new,  for,  apart  from 
a few  unsuccessful  attempts,  no  record  of  a pentaiodide  of  this  metal 
appears  in  the  literature.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  prepare  a fluoride, 
in  the  dry  way,  by  allowing  the  pentabromide  to  react  with  silver  fluoride. 
The  experiment,  although  not  devoid  of  interest,  did  not  lead  to  the 
desired  result. 

(2)  Tantalum  metal  was  prepared  by  various  methods.  It  was  found 
impossible,  however,  to  obtain  chemically  pure  metal  by  any  of  these 
methods.  From  the  pentoxide  the  metal  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  reduc- 
ing agents  such  as  aluminium  powder,  metallic  boron  and  magnesium 
powder;  the  first  method  gave  the  metal  in  a compact  form.  Finally  the 
metallic  tantalum  was  also  obtained  by  reducing  the  pentabromide  with 
hydrogen.  However  the  product  probably  contained  hydrogen  besides 
other  slight  impurities.  In  this  last  reaction  an  interesting  by-product 
appeared  which  proved  to  be  a lower  bromide.  It  has  since  been  pre- 
pared in  larger  quantities  by  others  and  has  led  to  interesting  results. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  from  the  ratio  penta- 
bromide : pentoxide  proved  rather  unsuccessful,  as  the  values  found  were 
not  sufficiently  concordant. 

Edgar  F.  Smith, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IV. 

Dean. 
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3n  (Economics: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

EDWARD  PRESTON  MONEY,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in 
1904  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Economics 
as  his  major  and  Finance  and  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  his 
minors.  In  1906  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University.  He  has  twenty-seven  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  he  has  since  1904  served  as 
Assistant  and  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Factory  Cost  Keeping.” 

A comprehensive  formulation  of  the  principles  by  which  the  cost  of 
production  is  easily  and  accurately  ascertained. 

The  thesis  in  its  first  part  shows  the  necessity  for  a cost  system  which 
shall  be  controlled  directly  by  the  commercial  books  and  not  be  kept 
independently  of  them.  The  contrast  between  a business  using  a com- 
prehensive cost  system  and  one  in  which  such  system  is  lacking  is  pre- 
sented. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  ascertain  exact  manufacturing  cost  the  thesis  classifies  all  costs  under 
the  following  headings : 

(1)  Cost  of  material  consumed  in  direct  production. 

(2)  Productive  labor  cost. 

(3)  All  other  expenses  connected  with  the  cost  of  production; 
exclusive,  however,  of  all  selling  and  administrative  expenses. 

The  handling  of  materials  from  the  time  they  are  ordered  for  use  in 
production  until  they  have  been  converted  into  the  finished  product  is 
clearly  set  forth.  Included  in  this  portion  of  the  monograph  is  a dis- 
cussion of  the  handling  of  the  inventory  in  order  to  set  forth  clearly  such 
leaks  or  waste  of  materials  as  may  occur  through  dishonesty  or  mis- 
management. 

Direct  labor  cost  should  be  ascertained  by  an  accurate  system  of  time 
recording.  This  system  should  not  be  confined  solely  to  time  on  duty 
but  should  involve  also  an  accounting  for  all  time  spent  on  work  in 
process.  In  addition  to  a thorough  exposition  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  a method  for  the  payment  of  wages  is  advocated  which  embraces 
all  the  essentials  of  economy. 

The  final  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  composition  of  the 
indirect  expenses  and  with  a statement  of  the  various  methods  used  for 
their  distribution.  Several  of  these  methods  are  criticised  as  not  being 
conducive  to  accurate  results  and  the  use  of  “machine  rates”  for  their 
distribution  is  thoroughly  explained. 

The  thesis  closes  with  a summary  of  the  operation  of  a cost  system 
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as  a whole,  showing  the  method  by  which  all  waste  is  set  forth  in  the 
general  ledger  so  that  it  can  be  seen  and  immediate  steps  taken  for  its 
future  prevention. 


Simon  N.  Patten, 
Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

SCOTT  NEARING  was  born  in  Morris  Run,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1905 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Economics  as 
his  major  and  Sociology  and  Pedagogy  as  his  minors.  During  1905-1906 
he  held  a University  Scholarship  in  Economics.  He  has  thirty-one 
courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Nearing  has  served  as 
Instructor  in  Economics  in  this  University  since  1905. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Social  Cost  and  Economic  Malad- 
justment.” 

Social  cost  is  an  expenditure  of  social  energy  for  which  the  return 
to  society  is  less  in  amount  than  the  energy  expended  in  securing  the 
return. 

Economic  maladjustment  is  lack  of  harmony  between  men  and  their 
institutional  environment. 

The  feeling  of  social  responsibility  which  exists  so  strongly  in  all 
primitive  peoples  has  gradually  evolved  until  it  is  now  directed  at  the 
elimination  of  social  cost;  some  of  the  most  serious  modern  social  costs 
are  the  direct  outcome  of  such  economic  maladjustments  as  in  congestion, 
child  labor,  unemployment,  and  the  like;  and  the  feeling  of  social  responsi- 
bility is  therefore  expressing  itself  in  activities  which  aim  to  eliminate 
social  cost  through  the  removal  of  economic  maladjustment. 

The  remedies  advocated  for  the  elimination  of  social  cost  through  the 
removal  of  economic  maladjustment  are  theoretical,  based  on  some  great 
fundamental  principle  which  it  is  claimed  will  solve  the  whole  riddle; 
they  are  legislative,  aimed  to  secure  some  slight  change  in  conditions  in 
some  definite  direction ; or  they  are  educational,  intended  to  raise  the 
community  standard  to  a point  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing some  change.  The  legislative  remedies  are  the  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tional remedies.  The  theoretical  remedies  are  being  worked  out  piece- 
meal. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


Simon  N.  Patten, 
Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 
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3n  feociolog#: 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

ALLEN  KLEIN  FAUST  was  born  in  Bernville,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1897  and  1900,  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907,  electing  Sociology  as  his 
major  and  History  and  Pedagogy  as  his  minors.  During  1907-1908  he 
held  a Half  University  Scholarship  in  History  and  in  1908-1909  he  was 
Harrison  Scholar  in  Sociology.  He  has  twenty-five  units  recorded  to  his 
credit  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Faust  has  been  Professor 
of  History  and  Pedagogy  in  the  North  Japan  College  from  1900  to  1907, 
to  which  position  he  will  return  this  year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Christianity  as  a Social  Factor  in 
Modern  Japan.” 

The  national  institutions  of  Old  Japan  rated  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  a low  figure.  Here  Christianity  stands  in  greatest  contrast  to 
Oriental  philosophy.  But  notwithstanding  this  difference,  Christianity 
has  influenced  Japan  in  many  ways:  Sunday  has  been  a legal  holiday; 
the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Imperial  Diet  is  disproportionately  large — 
thirteen  times  the  numerical  proportion  of  Christians  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion; the  legal  codes  no  longer  recognize  concubinage;  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Christians  the  slavery  connected  with  prostitution  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

The  mission  schools  have  had  a salutary  influence  on  public  education, 
especially  on  female  education.  In  philanthropy  and  social  reform  Japan 
has  almost  entirely  adopted  Christian  ideals  and  institutions. 

The  Christian  church  has  gained  a foothold  in  Japan,  but  its  progress 
thus  far  has  not  been  phenomenal.  The  missionary  can  present  the 
Gospel  and  live  it,  but  the  Japanese  themselves  must  slowly  build  up  their 
permanent  religious  institutions.  Historically  and  essentially  Christi- 
anity is  Oriental,  and  its  “untheologized”  form  suits  the  Japanese  best, 
for  they  will  apply  religion  according  to  their  own  racial  needs  and  inherit- 
ance. The  organized  forms  of  Christianity  are  being  Japanicized  just  as 
those  of  the  West  have  been  Europeanized. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 

Professor  Johnson,  Presenter. 

ROBERT  GILDERSLEEVE  PATERSON  was  born  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1905  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  in 
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1907.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907  as 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Sociology  and  was  re-appointed  for  1908-1909. 
He  elected  Sociology  as  his  major  and  Economics  and  Political  Science 
as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty-two  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Period  and  Rate  of  Wage 
Payments  in  the  United  States.” 

A study  showing  the  history  and  present  tendencies  of  a selected  por- 
tion of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  the  interpretation  given 
to  such  laws  by  the  State  and  Federal  courts.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty  and  property  as  applied  to  wage  pay- 
ments. The  validity  of  these  laws,  when  they  are  upheld,  finds  its  justifica- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  State.  When  held  to  be 
invalid  the  grounds,  upon  which  the  decision  is  reached,  are  their  inter- 
ference with  the  individual’s  rights  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property, 
or  their  right  to  liberty,  or  their  infraction  of  a constitutional  provision 
prohibiting  class  legislation.  It  is  shown  that  the  chief  obstacles  to 
advance  in  the  adaptation  of  our  wage  legislation  to  modern  industrial 
conditions  are  contained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  several  states. 

Is  the  abstract  proposition  that  the  right  to  make  whatever  contract 
one  pleases,  necessarily  implied  in  the  constitutional  guarantee,  that  no 
man  “shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  property  except  by  due  process  of 
law”  being  rigidly  adhered  to;  or,  are  the  concrete  conditions,  which 
operate  to  cause  this  right  to  become  a serious  menace  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  public,  or  threaten  to  trespass  upon  the  just  rights  of  other 
individuals,  exerting  a greater  influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
than  formerly? 

The  State  Legislatures  have  adopted  a progressive  attitude,  which  has 
been  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases  which 
have  been  brought  before  it.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  constitutes  no 
barrier  to  the  adjustment  of  our  legislation  to  our  changing  social  needs. 

Simon  N.  Patten, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VI. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

HELEN  GARWOOD  was  born  in  Williamstown,  New  Jersey. 
She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wellesley  College  in 
1898,  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1907.  She 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1904,  electing  English 
Literature  as  her  major  and  English  Philology  and  Philosophy  as  her 
minors.  She  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  her  credit.  The  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  certifies  that  the  requirements  in  her  case  have  been 
fulfilled. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “Thomas  Hardy,  an  Illustration  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Schopenhauer.” 

It  aims  td  show  that  the  lack  of  one  supreme  purpose  in  the  world 
which  Schopenhauer  developed  into  a philosophical  system,  Hardy  illus- 
trates in  poems,  novels,  and  his  drama.  This  irrational  side  of  life  is 
seen  in  the  absence  of  law  in  Nature,  in  her  disregard  of  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  man,  in  the  futility  of  life  and  its  satiety,  and  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  man  of  endurance  and  contemplation  for  the  ambitious  and 
aggressive  man.  It  culminates,  as  it  does  in  Schopenhauer,  in  a new 
conception  of  tragedy.  Life  in  itself  is  tragic  because  it  contains  the  unjust 
element  of  a failure  of  effects  to  correspond  to  causes.  The  tragedies  of 
Hardy  show  the  hero  as  the  victim  of  circumstances  or  chance  accidents. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  this  kind  of  tragedy  need  violate  no  laws  of  art. 

Schopenhauer’s  solution  of  rigorous  asceticism  which  ends  in  annihila- 
tion is  not  the  solution  of  Hardy.  So  far  as  the  latter  gives  a conclusion 
to  his  own  thinking,  it  is  merely  a hope  that  the  First  Cause  may  gain 
in  consciousness  and  improve  its  own  handiwork.  The  ultimate  value 
of  both,  however,  lies  in  their  presentation  of  all  that  is  capricious  and 
seemingly  unreasonable  in  life.  Even  Schopenhauer  departed  from  the 
traditions  of  occidental  philosophy  in  emphasizing  this  purposelessness, 
so  Hardy  stands  somewhat  alone  in  his  endeavor  to  portray  the  tragedies 
of  injustice. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

MINA  KERR  was  born  in  Saviile,  Pennsylvania.  She  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Smith  College  in  1900.  She  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1906  as  University  Scholar  in 
English,  electing  English  Literature  as  her  major  subject  and  English 
Philology  and  Philosophy  as  her  minors.  She  was  Moore  Fellow  in 
1907-1908  and  Bennett  Fellow  in  1908-1909.  She  has  twenty-seven  and 
one-half  courses  recorded  to  her  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  cer- 
tifies that  she  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a student,  she  was  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Frederick,  Maryland,  1900-1906. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “The  Influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on 
English  Comedy  from  1598  to  1642.” 

The  character  of  Jonson’s  comedy  is  first  considered,  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing features  are  found  to  be  the  creation  of  personages  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  humors,  moral  satire,  classicism,  constructive 
excellence,  conscious  effort,  and  realistic  portrayal  of  contemporary  life. 
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With  these  criteria,  a study  is  then  made  of  the  comedies  written  by  his 
immediate  contemporaries,  by  his  pupil-playwrights,  Field  and  Brome, 
and  by  other  “Sons”  before  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642. 

Among  the  immediate  contemporaries  of  Jonson,  Chapman,  Marston, 
Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shirley,  and  two  anonymous 
writers  are  affected  by  one  or  more  of  those  characteristics  of  Jonson’s 
art.  Shakespeare  makes  some  trial  of  the  method  of  humors  in  creating 
character;  Chapman  and  Marston  stand  in  close  relation  to  Jonson  in 
construction,  characters  of  humor,  classicism,  conscious  effort  and  moral 
satire;  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Shirley,  owe  some- 
thing to  him  in  construction,  “humorous  characters  and  satire.”  Among 
the  “Sons,”  Brome  holds  the  foremost  place  by  reason  of  his  comedies 
and  his  literal  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  Jonsonian  art.  May  and 
Randolph  were  faithful  students  of  the  classics,  and  hence  their  moral 
purpose,  plots  of  intrigue,  and  characters  of  humors  are  probably  in  part 
due  to  their  own  direct  study  and  in  part  to  their  admiration  for  Jonson. 
Field,  Marmion,  Glapthorne  and  Nabbes  show  the  effects  of  a general 
influence  on  their  plots,  personages,  and  subjects  of  satire,  in  contrast 
with  Cartwright  and  Mayne,  who  slavishly  imitate  particular  Jonsonian 
plots,  characters  and  satirical  passages.  Newcastle  turns  to  Jonson  for 
suggestion  in  situations,  satire  and  characters,  while  Davenport,  Cockayne 
and  Davenant,  in  plays  otherwise  free  from  Jonson’s  influence,  apply  the 
theory  of  humors  in  characterization. 

The  thesis  shows  that  the  influence  of  Ben  Jonson  on  other  dramatists 
is  greatest  in  the  production  of  characters  of  humors,  in  matters  of  con- 
struction, and  in  moral  satire,  and  emphasizes  as  well  as  defines  his 
importance  in  English  dramatic  history. 

Felix  E.  Sciielling, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 


Professor  Schilling,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  JACOB  SEMBOWER  was  born  in  Newbury,  Mary- 
land. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  1892.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907 
as  Harrison  Fellow  in  English  and  was  re-appointed  for  1908-1909.  He 
elected  English  Literature  as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  Phil- 
osophy as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-six  and  one-half  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Sembower  served  as 
Instructor  in  English  at  the  Indiana  University,  1892-1895;  Assistant  in 
English,  Cornell  University,  1895-1897 ; Assistant  Professor,  Indiana 
University,  1897-1904,  and  Associate  Professor,  1904-1907. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Life  and  Poetry  of  Charles 
Cotton." 

This  thesis  comprises  the  biography  and  a criticism  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Cotton,  the  poet,  and  translater  from  the  French,  who  was  born 
in  1630  and  died  in  1687.  His  poems  were  written  between  1649  and 
1685.  They  were  collected  and  published  in  1689,  two  years  after  the 
poet’s  death.  A study  of  his  poetry  and  his  life  has  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  lyrical  poets  between  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  period  of  Dryden.  He  is  eclectic  and  experimental; 
but  he  is  not  merely  imitative.  The  personal  note  is  always  clearly 
struck  in  his  lyrics.  He  is  true  to  his  nationality  and  to  himself.  To  the 
coterie  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrical  poetry  he  has  given  a personal 
utterance.  By  interpreting  with  strictness  the  maxim  of  Sidney,  “look 
into  thy  heart — and  write,”  he  foreshadows  the  frankly  egotistical  temper 
of  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  another  respect,  too, 
though  by  no  means  an  innovator,  he  foreshadows  a modern  develop- 
ment. He  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  English  poets  to  treat  poetically 
the  sterner  aspects  of  nature,  such  as  the  sublimity  of  a storm  at  sea, 
and  the  rigors  of  a northern  winter.  At  moments  he  rises  to  almost 
Wordsworthian  ecstasy  in  his  appreciation  of  the  regenerating  power  of 
nature,  as  in  “The  Retirement,”  where  the  power  of  the  hills  has  been 
strongly  expressed  by  him. 

Much  of  Cotton’s  best  lyrical  verse  was  written  during  the  decade 
preceding  the  Restoration,  and  during  the  years  immediately  thereafter. 
It  shows  plainly  the  influence  of  the  French  lyrists,  Malherbe,  Maynard, 
Racan,  Voiture,  and  Theophile  de  Viaud.  With  two  unimportant  excep- 
tions, Cotton  is  the  only  English  poet  to  make  use  of  the  artificial 
lyrical  forms  of  the  French,  the  rondeau  and  the  virelai,  between  the  time 
of  Chaucer  and  the  present  day.  A more  important  aspect,  however,  of 
the  influence  of  the  French  on  the  English  poet  was  the  method  and  the 
point  of  view  which  it  encouraged  him  to  adopt.  Like  the  French  lyrists 
Cotton  is  frankly  egotistical.  But  his  egotism  is  under  the  control  of  a 
sound  heart  and  a clear  mind.  His  work  is  quite  free  from  the  taint  of 
cynicism,  which  spoiled  so  much  of  the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
it  is  almost  always  truly  poetical. 

The  personality  of  Cotton,  as  revealed  by  his  poetry,  especially  by 
his  epistles  to  his  friends,  is  most  engaging.  He  is  a realist  who  is  at 
once  sympathetic,  humorous,  and  unaffectedly  pious.  It  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  as  a man  that,  though  staunchly  loyal  to  the  crown,  he  lived 
through  the  trying  time  of  the  later  Commonwealth  and  the  early 
Restoration  without  bitterness,  and  without  recourse  to  flippant  cynicism. 

Felix  E.  Schelling, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  VII. 

Dean. 
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3n  Sl^metaloffp: 

Professor  Brown,  Presenter. 

EDGAR  THEODORE  WHERRY  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in 
1906.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Miner- 
alogy as  his  major  subject  and  Geology  and  Chemistry  as  his  minors. 
He  was  appointed  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mineralogy  for  1907-1908,  and 
University  Fellow  for  1908-1909.  He  has  thirty-three  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled 
the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  he  has  served  as  Instructor  in 
Mineralogy  at  Lehigh  University  since  the  opening  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Contributions  to  the  Mineralogy  of 
the  Newark  Group  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Where  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Newark  Group  have  acted  upon  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  normal  bright  red  color  of  the  latter  is  usually 
changed  to  a dull  gray,  and  this  change  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  removal  of  the  iron  oxide,  hematite,  which  produces  the  red  color. 
In  the  present  research  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  change,  taking 
advantage  of  the  favorable  opportunity  for  study  presented  by  the  ex- 
posures in  the  vicinity  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  where  an  ancient  lava 
flow,  the  first  noted  within  the  State,  was  discovered.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  red  color  is  not  due  to  a loss  of  iron,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  this  element  into  new  minerals,  chiefly 
the  oxide  magnetite  and  the  silicate  epidote. 

The  origin  of  the  secondary  minerals  occurring  in  the  cavities  of 
the  igneous  rocks  themselves  has  also  been  investigated,  applying  a new 
method  for  determination  of  the  element  boron  devised  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  It  has  been  found  that  this  element,  although  often  present 
in  the  minerals  datolite  and  tourmaline,  is  absent  from  the  rock  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is,  therefore,  concluded  that  these  secondary  minerals 
have  not  been  produced  by  weathering,  as  is  frequently  assumed,  but 
by  the  action  of  the  solutions  given  off  during  the  cooling  and  solidifi- 
cation of  the  igneous  rock. 

Amos  P.  Brown, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  IX. 

Dean. 


3n  ^iatorp: 

Professor  McMaster,  Presenter. 

HERBERT  CLIFFORD  BELL  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1903.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  the 
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same  year,  electing  European  History  as  his  major  and  American  His- 
tory and  Political  Science  as  his  minors.  He  was  University  Scholar  in 
European  History,  1903-1904,  and  Harrison  Fellow  in  1906-1907  and  1908- 
1909.  During  1904-1905  Mr.  Bell  held  the  Alexander  McKenzie  Fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  during  the  spring  of  1906  he  was 
a student  at  the  University  of  Paris.  He  has  thirty-three  courses  re- 
corded to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Adjustment  of  Trade  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  1782-1788.” 

This  thesis  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion upon  the  trade  of  the  revolting  colonies  with  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  the  readjustment  of  the  regulations  under  which  it  was  carried  on. 
Its  aim  is  mainly  to  show  the  steps  by  which  the  British  Parliament  was 
led  to  forbid,  in  the  year  1788,  the  participation  of  any  American  vessels 
in  this  trade. 

The  various  sections  discuss : 

The  manner  in  which  the  cessation  of  commercial  intercourse  was 
brought  about,  and  the  unfortunate  economic  situation  created. 

The  negotiations  on  commercial  matters  between  the  American  Com- 
missioners at  Paris  and  the  agents  of  the  successive  British  ministries. 

The  attempts  made  in  the  British  parliament  to  open  the  trade  to 
Americans  by  statute,  and  the  defeat  of  these  attempts  by  the  alliance  of 
the  Tory  party  with  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests. 

The  relinquishment  of  the  control  of  commercial  matters  by  Parlia- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  King  in  Council,  and  the  Council’s  persistent 
policy  of  excluding  Americans,  maintained  till  1788. 

The  effects,  economic  and  political,  produced  by  this  policy  in  Eng- 
land, the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  measures  of  retaliation  attempted  by  Congress  and  the  individual 
States. 

The  fruitless  attempts  made  by  the  plantation  interest  in  England 
and  by  the  West  Indians  to  overturn  the  system,  and  the  Commissions 
of  Inquiry  to  which  these  gave  rise. 

The  growth  of  the  public  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  the  system 
and  its  final  establishment  as  statute  law  in  the  year  1788. 

The  material  used  is  drawn  mainly  from  documents  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum  at  London. 

John  B.  McMaster, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 

Dean. 


Professor  Cheyney,  Presenter. 

NANCY  ELNORA  SCOTT  was  born  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  In- 
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diana  University  in  1902  and  1907,  respectively.  She  entered  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  this  University  in  1907  as  Special  University  Fellow  in 
History,  electing  European  History  as  her  major  and  American  His- 
tory and  English  Literature  as  her  minors.  During  1908-1909  she  held 
a Bennett  Fellowship  in  History.  She  has  twenty-seven  and  one-half 
courses  recorded  to  her  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a student,  Miss  Scott  served  as  Assistant 
in  History  at  Indiana  University,  1906-1907. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “English  Churchmen  and  Toleration 
Prior  to  1649.” 

Within  the  established  Church  of  England  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
was  a group  of  men  whose  works  are  still  remembered  and  read  because 
of  their  strong  advocacy  of  toleration  in  religion.  But  with  them,  tolera- 
tion was  to  be  granted  only  in  matters  of  belief,  not  in  forms  of  worship. 
They  held  that  a single  State  church  was  a necessity.  To  justify  the 
demand  of  conformity  to  this  single  church  they  advocated  allowing 
people  within  it  to  hold  differing  opinions  in  all  minor  matters  of  doc- 
trine. Here  their  liberality  was  genuine,  based  upon  a recognition  of 
the  fact  that  opinion  cannot  be  forced,  and  that  men  cannot  all  think 
alike.  But  further  than  this  they  would  not  go.  Their  idea  was  that 
of  a comprehensive  church — one  in  which  individual  differences  of  be- 
lief were  combined  with  uniformity  of  ritual  and  a single  church  organi- 
zation. To  them,  to  allow  groups  of  individuals  to  assemble  and  to  wor- 
ship as  they  liked,  uncontrolled  by  a central  power,  was  dangerous.  The 
reason  for  their  fears  this  thesis  has  endeavored  to  show  by  an  analysis 
of  the  works  of  six  representative  men  in  the  Episcopal  Church  who 
wrote  prior  to  1649.  Those  chosen  were  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Joseph 
Hall,  Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Hales,  and  Archbishop  Land.  They  were 
men  of  diverse  temperaments,  holding  different  positions  within  the 
Church,  and  concerned  with  differing  phases  of  her  defence  against  her 
enemies. 

Yet  in  the  work  of  each,  when  it  came  to  a consideration  of  the 
giving  of  toleration  to  Dissenters,  to  a question  of  allowing  “conventicle” 
or  separate  congregational  worship,  the  answer  was  invariably  that  to  do 
so  was  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  State — the  question  became  wholly 
a matter  of  politics.  Such  congregations  would,  they  thought,  become 
centers  of  treason  and  disloyalty.  The  unity  of  monarchical  state  could 
only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a like  unity  in  the  Church. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 


John  B.  McMaster, 
Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XI. 
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3n  ^eDagogp: 

Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

EDWARD  CLINTON  BIXLER  was  born  in  Westminster,  Maryland. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  also  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Western  Maryland  College  in  1901  and  1905,  respectively.  He 
entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905,  electing  Peda- 
gogy as  his  major  and  Latin  and  Roman  Archaeology  as  his  minors. 
During  the  current  year  he  held  a University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy. 
He  has  thirty  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “An  Investigation  to  Determine  the 
Efficiency  with  which  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  is  Enforced 
in  Philadelphia.” 

In  the  first  section  of  the  thesis  painstaking  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  school  enrolments  and  average  attendances  for  the  United 
States,  its  divisions,  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  period  1877 
to  1907,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  has  been  a decrease  or  in- 
crease in  relative  enrolments  and  average  attendances  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

The  discovery  of  an  apparent  decrease  in  enrolments  in  each  of  the 
above  divisions  and  localities,  from  1900  to  1907,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Western  Division,  is  followed  by  a report  of  a comprehensive  inves- 
tigation into  the  efficiency  of  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  in  Philadelphia.  Three  factors  entered  into  the  investigation — 
the  accuracy  of  the  school  census,  the  completeness  of  the  attendance 
records,  and  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Education. 
The  school  census  was  tested  by  the  national  census  for  1900,  which,  in 
turn,  was  checked  by  the  school  enrolment  for  the  same  year.  Records 
and  organization  were  tested  through  a detailed  investigation  of  the  in- 
dividual records  of  several  hundred  school  children  as  given  on  the  cards 
used  for  reporting  absentees.  Inadequacy  of  records,  looseness  of  or- 
ganization and  disregard  of  certain  provisions  of  the  law  were  clearly 
proven. 

Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Frofessor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

EMMANUEL  WILSON  COBER  was  born  in  Pine  Hill,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Bucknell  College  in  1899  and  1905,  respectively.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1902,  electing  Pedagogy  as 
his  major  and  Psychology  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  In  1908-1909 
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he  was  Harrison  Fellow  in  Pedagogy.  He  has  thirty-one  courses  re- 
corded to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  the  re- 
quirements for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  he  was  Instructor  in  the  Friends’ 
Central  School  from  1901-1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “A  Study  of  High  School  Pupils  with 
a View  of  Determining  the  Extent  of  Recollection  of  Once  Familiar 
Facts.” 

This  thesis  constitutes  an  inductive  study  of  high  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing  primarily  with  a view  to  determining  the  extent  to  which 
facts  are  remembered  which  were  known  with  maximum  certainty  at  the 
end  of  the  grammar  school  course,  but  which  are  not  either  systemat- 
ically or  incidentally  reviewed  in  connection  with  high  school  work. 
Every  precaution  was  taken  to  select  questions  which  had  been  per- 
sistently drilled  upon  in  the  grammar  grades  and  included  in  the  tests 
which  determined  promotion. 

The  investigation  was  carried  on  in  seven  representative  schools,  pub- 
lic and  private,  and  repeated  at  intervals  varying  from  seven  to  twenty- 
one  days,  at  the  various  schools.  Both  boys  and  girls  from  the  four 
high  school  classes  were  tested,  giving  a total  of  2,485  papers  as  the 
basis  of  the  inquiry. 

Results  for  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  show  that  but  47.5  per 
cent  of  the  questions  were  answered  by  the  boys  and  21.6  per  cent  by 
the  girls.  Out  of  33  questions  only  5 were  correctly  answered  by  75 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  pupils  tested  in  the  four  classes — 4 in  case 
of  the  boys  and  1 in  the  case  of  the  girls.  The  results  while  varying 
greatly  with  the  type  of  fact  called  for,  indicate  that  many  once  familiar 
facts  will  be  forgotten  if  review  is  postponed  beyond  the  first  months  of 
the  high  school  course,  and  not  repeated  at  as  yet  undetermined  intervals 
throughout  the  high  school  period. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  possible  bearing  of  these  results,  upon  the 
frequent  failure  of  college  students  in  subjects  involving  facts  learned  in 
exact  relationships  in  the  early  high  school  years. 

Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Yocum,  Presenter. 

GEORGE  BASIL  RANDELS  was  born  in  Millersburg,  Ohio.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  from  Alma  College  in 
1900.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1901,  elect- 
ing Pedagogy  as  his  major  subject  and  Psychology  and  Philosophy  as 
his  minors.  From  1906  to  1907,  he  was  a student  at  the  University  of 
Jena.  He  held  a Harrison  Fellowship  in  Pedagogy  at  this  University, 
1907-1908.  He  has  twenty-five  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit 
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and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Randels  was  Instructor  in 
Pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Omaha,  1902-1905,  and  at  Alma  College, 
1905-1906.  He  is  at  present  Instructor  in  Psychology  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Doctrines  of  Herbart  in  Amer- 
ica.” 

The  first  chapters  constitute  a survey  of  the  condition  of  American 
Pedagogy  in  the  eighties  and  indicate  the  questions  educators  were  seri- 
ously considering,  for  which  the  German  Herbartians  offered  definite 
solutions.  After  the  manner  of  introduction  and  spread  of  Herbartian- 
ism  in  America  is  considered,  Interest,  Apperception,  Correlation,  Cul- 
ture Epochs  and  Formal  Steps  are  fully  discussed.  What  native  American 
contributions  have  been  made  and  the  form  which  each  of  these  Her- 
bartian  theories  have  assumed  are  definitely  pointed  out.  As  the  dis- 
cussion proceeds  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that  in  contact  with  American 
psychological  and  philosophical  thought,  the  original  views  of  Herbart 
have  been  changed  and  an  American  Herbartianism  produced.  In  con- 
clusion, the  present  characteristics  of  the  Herbartian  system  and  its  in- 
fluence in  America  are  summarized. 


Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Jn  P&ilogopljp: 

Professor  Newbold,  Presenter. 

HENRY  BRADFORD  SMITH  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  tie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1903  and 
entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  Harrison  Scholar  in  Phil- 
osophy, electing  Philosophy  as  his  major  and  first  minor  subject  and 
Mathematics  as  his  second  minor.  He  was  re-appointed  to  the  Harrison 
Scholarship  for  1905-1906  and  held  a Harrison  Fellowship  in  1906-1907. 
He  studied  at  Heidelberg  in  the  summer  of  1905  and  at  Munich  in  1906. 
He  has  thirty  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the 
Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  he  served  as  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics at  Tufts  College,  1904-1905,  and  at  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools, 
Pittsburg,  from  1907  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Transition  from  ‘Bewusstsein’ 
to  ‘Selbstbewusstsein’  in  Hegel's  ‘Phenomenology  of  Mind.’ 

The  aim  of  this  essay  is  to  present  an  exegesis  of  the  early  portion 
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of  Hegel’s  “Phenomenology  of  Mind”  in  a phraseology  which,  while  not 
untechnical,  will  be  free  as  far  as  possible  of  the  strange  (and  at  times 
grotesque)  verbiage  of  Hegel. 

Hegel  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  the  product  of 
the  speculation  that  preceded  him,  and  it  would  thus  seem  possible  to 
reproduce  his  argument  in  terms,  which  are  the  common  property  of 
philosophy  in  general. 

The  advantage  of  clearness,  which  is  thus  attained,  is  somewhat  off- 
set by  the  impossibility  of  an  exact  rendition.  It  is  not  possible  to  trans- 
late the  author  into  familiar  terms  without  more  or  less  perverting  his 
meaning.  Thus  the  commentators,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  con- 
tent to  restate  the  argument  in  the  original  verbiage,  with  no  great  re- 
sulting advantage  either  to  clearness  or  to  style.  Nor  is  the  reader  helped 
if  the  author’s  style  be  imitated  in  a language  other  than  the  German. 

Hegel  largely  invented  his  own  technical  vocabulary.  He  was  doubt- 
less suspicious  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  in  familiar  use  and  aware 
of  their  inadequacy  to  express  his  meaning. 

When  a new  word  is  introduced  it  is  usually  defined,  but  the  defini- 
tion will  in  itself  scarcely  render  the  meaning  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
It  is  only  after  the  term  has  appeared  many  times  in  a context  that  its 
real  meaning  begins  to  appear.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  system  only 
becomes  clear  in  the  light  of  the  last. 

The  “Phenomenology”  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
philosophical  works,  and  the  present  essay  of  course  makes  no  pretence 
of  an  understanding  of  all  these  difficulties.  Moreover  the  notions  that 
are  philosophically  significant  will  be  subject  to  a multitude  of  interpre- 
tations and  will  be  often  presentable  from  many  points  of  view. 

It  is  on  the  belief  that  some  intelligible  system  of  interpretations, 
even  if  inexact  in  some  of  the  details,  is  better  than  no  system  or  a sys- 
tem exact  but  unintelligible,  that  the  present  essay  has  been  prepared. 

Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


5n  ^gpcfjoloQ# : 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

STEVENSON  SMITH  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1904  and  entered  the 
Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Psychology  as  his  major  and 
Child  Psychology  and  Zoology  as  his  minors.  He  studied  at  Heidelberg  in 
the  summer  of  1905  and  at  Columbia  University  in  1905-1906,  during 
which  time  he  also  served  as  Assistant  in  Psychology.  He  has  twenty- 
four  courses  recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies 
that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  satisfied. 
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Apart  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Smith  has  since  1906  served 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Hampden-Sidney  College. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Studies  in  Educability.” 

The  phylogenesis  of  adaptive  behavior  is  discussed  with  relation  to 
the  development  of  consciousness,  and  the  criteria  of  consciousness  are 
examined.  Educability,  by  the  trial  and  error  method,  and  regulation 
in  behavior  are  described,  definitions  being  given  in  the  terms  of  the 
science  of  behavior. 

Experiments  on  the  educability  of  paramoecium  follow.  The  results 
show  that  paramoecium  is  educable  in  that  its  movements  may  be  facili- 
tated by  practice.  The  organism  does  not  show  association  in  the  scope 
of  these  experiments. 

The  guinea  pig  is  the  next  subject  of  educability  experiment.  Prac- 
tice results  in  an  increase  of  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  movement. 
Practice  in  making  one  movement  reduces  the  time  of  learning  the  sym- 
metrically opposite  movement. 

The  guinea  pig  shows  greater  power  of  associating  an  habitual 
movement  with  a spacial  experience  than  with  some  cue  which  is  not 
spacial.  The  spacial  experiences  which  the  animal  had  were  composed 
largely  of  muscle  sensations. 

The  white  mouse  was  found  to  be  educable  to  the  extent  of  learn- 
ing to  pull  a string  which  would  drop  a bridge  by  means  of  which  the 
mouse  would  escape  from  confinement. 

The  thesis  ends  with  a discussion  of  the  higher  forms  of  educability, 
namely,  judgment  and  reason. 

Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

CLARA  HARRISON  TOWN  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  She  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Temple  College  in  1907 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  the  same  year, 
electing  Psychology  as  her  major  and  Child  Psychology  and  Economics 
as  her  minors.  She  has  forty-three  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to 
her  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate  have  in  her  case  been  fulfilled. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a student,  Miss  Town  served  as  Assistant 
in  the  Psychological  Clinic  from  March  to  September,  1907. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “The  Train  of  Thought, — An  Ex- 
perimental Study  of  the  Insane.” 

The  study  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  train  of  thought  of  forty- 
five  insane  and  ten  sane  women,  a comparison  of  these  two  analyses, 
and  a further  comparison  of  the  clinical  sub-groups  of  the  insane. 
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The  analysis  consists  of  an  examination  of  lists  of  associations  in 
respect  to  the  forms  of  association  used,  the  quality  of  the  ideas  expressed, 
the  dominant  objects  of  thought,  the  degree  of  concentration  of  thought, 
and  the  effect  of  practice  and  fatigue. 

The  results  present  much  data  concerning  the  nature  of  the  asso- 
ciation processes,  give  exact  information  in  regard  to  the  mental  status 
of  the  individual  examined,  clearly  point  out  important  differences  in 
the  thought  processes  of  the  sane  and  insane,  and  as  clearly  define 
some  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  various 
psychoses  investigated. 

The  method  used  thus  proves  valuable  not  only  in  psychological 
research,  but  also  in  the  clinical  examination  of  the  insane,  where  it 
serves  as  an  aid  in  differential  diagnosis  as  well  as  in  securing  an  inti- 
mate understanding  of  the  individual  mind. 

Lightner  Witmer, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XIV. 

Dean. 
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Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

FANNY  COOK  GATES  was  born  in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  She  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  North- 
western University  in  1894  and  1895,  respectively.  She  entered  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907,  electing  Physics  as  her 
major  and  first  minor  and  Mathematics  as  her  second  minor  subject. 
She  has  fifty-two  courses  recorded  to  her  credit,  having  received  forty- 
six  units  of  advanced  credit  for  graduate  work  pursued  in  Physics 
and  Mathematics  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Gottingen,  Zurich,  Chicago,  and  McGill. 
The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  she  has  satisfied  the  requirements 
for  the  Doctorate. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a student,  she  has  since  1898  served  as 
Instructor,  Assistant  Professor  and  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Woman’s 
College,  Baltimore. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  “The  Conductivity  of  Gases  Caused 
by  Certain  Chemical  Changes.” 

The  ionization  of  air  caused  when  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  heated 
or  cooled,  was  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  effect  is  due  to 
the  accompanying  phosphorescence,  or  to  hydration  and  dehydration  alone. 
Tests  were  made  at  low  pressures;  with  varying  potentials;  with  and 
without  the  presence  of  a magnetic  field,  and  with  condenser  plates  of 
different  materials;  but  no  ground  was  found  for  the  belief  that  the 
ionization  is  due  to  the  presence  of  short  ultra-violet  light  waves. 
This  was  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  photographic  plates  exposed 
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to  the  phosphorescence,  were  alike  unaffected  when  either  quartz  or 
glass  was  placed  between  them  and  the  source  of  phosphorescence. 
Both  ionization  and  phosphorescence  were  directly  reduced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  drying  agents.  The  strength  of  the  ionization  current  was 
found  to  be  proportional  to  the  voltage  at  atmospheric  pressures,  but 
every  indication  of  a saturation  effect  was  obtained,  upon  lowering  the 
pressure  to  15  millimeters,  with  a potential  difference  between  plates 
of  600  volts. 

Similar  tests  were  made  on  a large  number  of  substances,  particu- 
larly those  which  hydrate  easily,  and  also  those  in  which  phosphorescent 
and  fluorescent  effects  occur.  Of  these,  grape-sugar,  anthracene  and 
aesculin  were  found  to  give  similar  effects  to  those  obtained  from  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  although  to  a less  marked  degree. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  these  substances  is  due  to  a condition  of  instability  in 
molecular  linkage. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

CASSIUS  EUGENE  HIATT  was  born  in  Avery,  Indiana.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
Indiana  University  in  1905  and  1906,  respectively.  He  entered  the 
Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1907  as  Frazer  Fellow  in  Physics 
and  was  re-appointed  for  1908-1909.  He  elected  Physics  as  his  major 
and  first  minor  and  Mathematics  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  recorded 
to  his  credit  twenty-nine  and  one-half  courses,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee certifies  that  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case 
been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a student,  he  was  Assistant  in  Astronomy 
at  Indiana  University,  1905-1906,  and  Instructor  in  Physics,  1906-1907. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “A  Thermo-Hysteretic  Frequency 
Meter  and  the  Application  of  Differential  Thermo-Junctions  to 
A.C.-D.C.  Comparison." 

This  thesis  consists  in  a study  of  two  alternating  current  instru- 
ments invented  by  its  author. 

The  thermo-hysteretic  frequency  meter  makes  use  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  generated  by  cyclic  reversals  of 
magnetic  flux  through  a magnetic  substance  is  a function  of  the  fre- 
quency. To  isolate  this  hysteretic  heating  and  then  measure  it  with  a 
high  accuracy  has  been  the  basic  problem  for  such  a method  of  fre- 
quency determination.  It  has  been  solved  by  the  use  of  differential 
thermo- junctions  containing  iron.  The  sensibility  is  quite  high  with 
extremely  small  power  consumption.  Frequencies  such  as  used  in  wire- 
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less  telegraphy  have  given  so  far  a close  agreement  with  the  remarkable 
results  of  Piola  obtained  by  a very  different  method. 

Electrically  opposed  thermo-junctions  have  also  been  used  in  the 
building  of  a new  type  of  alternating  current — direct  current  comparator. 
By  its  use  the  value  of  an  alternating  current  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
parison with  a direct  current  which  is  measurable  with  great  accuracy. 
The  extremely  small  self  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  instrument 
render  it  independent  of  wave  form  and  frequency  while  its  low  resist- 
ance combined  with  high  sensibility  permit  its  convenient  use  in  the 
measurement  of  excessively  large  currents.  Furthermore,  no  instrumental 
constant  interferes  with  its  use  as  a standardization  instrument. 

Arthur  W.  Goodspeed, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 

Dean. 


Professor  Richards,  Presenter. 

FRANK  WENNER  was  born  in  Benton,  Iowa.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Knox  College  in  1899.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905,  electing  Physics  as  his 
major  and  first  minor  and  Mathematics  as  his  second  minor.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1900-1902.  He  has  twenty-six  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Wenner  served  as  Assistant 
in  Physics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1901-1902,  and  also  as  Instruc- 
tor at  Iowa  State  College,  1902-1905,  and  in  this  University,  1905-1907. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  work  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “A  Theoretical  and  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Vibration  Galvanometer.” 

The  vibration  galvanometer  is  an  instrument  for  the  detection  or 
comparison  of  small  alternating  currents  and  electromotive  forces.  It 
differs  from  other  instruments  for  the  same  purpose  mainly  in  having 
the  moving  system  tuned  to  the  frequency  of  the  current  or  electro- 
motive force  to  be  investigated. 

The  general  theory  of  the  instrument  is  developed,  and  equations 
are  derived  which  show  how  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration  depends 
upon  the  various  constants  of  the  instrument  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  used.  An  auxiliary  set  of  equations  gives  all  the  constants 
in  terms  of  quantities  easily  measured.  This  makes  it  possible,  with  but 
a few  simple  measurements  on  any  particular  instrument,  to  predict  its 
behavior  under  almost  any  set  of  conditions,  or  to  calculate  the  effect 
of  any  contemplated  change  in  the  design. 

The  experimental  part  of  the  work  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  veri- 
fication of  the  more  important  relations  shown  by  the  equations.  A 
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method  of  tuning,  giving  a high  precision,  is  developed,  and  the  con- 
stants of  the  different  instruments  used  are  given. 


Arthur  W.  Goons  peed. 
Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XV. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 
Dean. 
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Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  LONG  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1905  and 
entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  French  as  his  major 
and  Italian  and  German  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  all  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate  have  in  his  case  been  fulfilled. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a student,  Mr.  Long  has  since  1903  served 
as  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature  at  the  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “The  Dramas  of  Philippe  Quinault.” 

Philippe  Quinault,  born  at  Paris,  1635.  Protege  of  Tristan  l’Hermite, 
by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  de  l’Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  His  first  play  written  in  1653:  Les  Rivales,  a comedy.  From 
this  date  until  1666,  he  wrote  sixteen  dramas ; the  last,  Pausanias,  a 
tragedy.  Elected  to  the  Academy  in  1670.  A favorite  with  Louis  XIV. 
Introduced  by  Moliere  to  the  Florentine  musician  Lulli,  and  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  latter  produced  fourteen  operas  between  1672  and  1686. 
Died,  1688. 

Introduction. — His  life  and  works.  His  place  in  French  Litera- 
ture. The  master  of  tragedy  between  Corneille  and  Racine.  His  influ- 
ence. Bibliography. 

Analyses  of  the  Plays. — Classification,  criticism,  sources. 

Les  Rivales:  In  subject  and  in  plot  fashioned  after  a comedy  by 
Rotron : Les  Deux  Pucelles. 

La  Genereuse  Ingratitude : Suggested  by  Cervantes. 

L’Amant  Indiscret:  Analogy,  in  the  fundamental  idea,  with  Moliere’s 
l'Etourdi. 

Source  of  both,  apparently,  l’lnavvertito  of  Nicolo  Barbieri. 

La  Comedie  Sans  Comedie:  In  part  from  Cervantes  and  Tasso. 

La  Fantome  Amoureux:  Based  on  Calderon’s  Galan  Fantasma. 

La  Mere  Coquette : Quinault’s  masterpiece.  De  Vise’s  comedy  of  the 
same  name. 

His  claims  of  plagiarism. 

Further  examination  into  the  sources  of  the  other  plays. 


Herman  V.  Ames, 


Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XVI. 


Dean. 
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Higher  Degrees  Conferred. 


Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

S.  L.  MILLARD  ROSENBERG  was  born  in  Neudenau,  Germany. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  from 
this  University  in  1907,  having  done  twelve  units  of  graduate  work  while 
an  undergraduate.  He  was  appointed  to  a Harrison  Fellowship  in 
Romanics  for  1907-1908  and  re-appointed  for  1908-1909  with  Romanics 
as  his  major  and  Germanics  and  English  as  his  two  minors.  During 
1905-1906  he  held  a French  Traveling  Fellowship  and  studied  at  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Florence,  Rome  and  Madrid.  He  has  thirty-seven  units  re- 
corded to  his  credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

His  thesis  is  a critical  edition  of  a celebrated  Spanish  comedia  La 
Espanola  de  Florencia,  written  about  1630. 

By  the  help  of  a number  of  early  editions  procured  at  Madrid, 
London,  Vienna,  and  Oxford,  a good  text  has  been  established.  The 
alternative  title  of  the  above  play  is  “Las  Burlas  Veras.”  There  exists, 
however,  a single  copy  of  a comedia  also  entitled  “Las  Burlas  Veras,” 
printed  under  the  name  of  Lope  de  Vega.  These  two  plays,  which  have 
hitherto  been  considered  identical,  are  shown  to  be  entirely  different.  The 
Espanola  de  Florencia,  which  has  always  been  printed  under  the  name 
of  Calderon,  is  shown  conclusively  to  be  by  another  author,  and  the 
thesis  attempts  to  establish  that  it  was  actually  written  by  Luis  Velez  de 
Guevara. 

Hugo  A.  Rennert, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XVI. 

Dean. 

Professor  Rennert,  Presenter. 

ATTILTO  FJLIPPO  SBEDTCO  was  born  in  San  Vito,  Chietino, 
Italy.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Collegio  Gianbattista  Vico  in  Chieti, 
Italy,  in  1903.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  of  this  University  in  1905, 
electing  Romanics  as  his  major  and  first  minor  subject  and  Latin  as  his 
second  minor.  He  has  been  University  Scholar  in  Romanics  since  1905. 
He  was  granted  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1907,  after  having  com- 
pleted twelve  units  of  work.  He  has  thirty-two  courses  recorded  to  his 
credit,  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  for  the  Doctorate. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  “Italian  Literature  from  Manzoni 
to  Carducci.” 

Manzoni  and  Carducci  are  the  exponents  of  two  great  periods  of 
Italian  national  life, — Romanticism  and  Classicism. 

The  thesis  presents  an  examination  of  the  causes  and  effects — both 
political  and  literary — of  each,  besides  the  period  of  transition.  In  other 
words,  it  treats  of  the  tendency  of  Italian  literature,  in  relation  to  the 
historical  events  with  which  it  has  always  been  intimately  connected. 
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Carducci  may  be  considered  the  father  of  contemporary  Italian  poetry, 
being  followed  by  a long  and  distinguished  line  of  young  poets,  his  dis- 
ciples, who  are  the  hope  of  Italy, — as  Gabriele  D’Annunzio,  Giovanni 
Pascoli,  Giovanni  Marradi,  etc.  The  thesis  discusses  these  living  poets 
and  the  trend  of  contemporary  Italian  production,  which,  while  preserving 
its  classical,  pagan  nature,  shows  an  increasing  closer  relationship  to 
modern,  moral,  social  and  political  life. 

Hugo  A.  Rennert, 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Chairman  of  Group  Committee  XVI. 

Dean. 


